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Letter from China. 


Another scene has been enacted in the 
long dispute between France and China. 
Throughout the whole offair so far little 
regard has been paid to international law, 
China claimed Annam as her dependen- 
ey, France had difficulties with Annam, 
which she wished to make the means of 
increasing her territory. Now, China 
ysed to claim that all nations were her 
vassals, and she held to this claim till 
western cannons rudely dispelled the il- 
lusion. In regard to such countries as 
Annam, she has, never abandoned this 
claim; yet her actual control over them 
is so slight that, had France had real 
wrongs of grave importance tp redress, 
she could not safely have looked to 
China for any substantial help. 
there isone other phase of the matter 
which makes China seem more entitled 
tosympathy. Tongquin, or Tung-king, 
the portion of Annam appropriated by 
the French, adjoins Kwang-si and Yun- 
nau, the two southwestern provinces of 
China proper, and thus China is brought 
into dangerous proximity to French ter- 
ritory, and had quite as good reasons for 
interfering in Annam as England had in 
Turkey when that nation was beaten 
by Russia; and had China abandoned all 
absurd claims of suzerainty and espoused 
the cause of Annam, on the ground of 
iutual amity and mutual danger, her 
position would have been a strong one. 
But duplicity seems inherent in the Chi- 
nese nature, and especially in the minds 
of Chinese officials. They can neither 
believe nor be believed by any one. So 
Uhina, while professing to negotiate with 
France, was all the while secretly helping 
Annam with both men and money. 
When the French were victorious in 
Tung-king then China made a treaty 
with France, in which she virtually sur- 
rended all claims to authority over An- 
nam. A few weeks later occurs the 
battle of Liang-shan between French and 
Chinese troops in Tung-king. The Chi- 
nese claim that it was the result of mis- 
understanding, while the French claim 
that it was a deliberate act of treachery. 
The French account of the fight says that 
they were waylaid and surprised in a 
narrow pass. The Chinese say that they 
were suddenly confronted by the French 
and ordered to leave the country, but 
the commander replied that he could not 
do so tillhe had received orders from his 
superiors. Upon this, the French at- 
tacked them. What the truth is who 
knows? ‘The Chinese, we know, are 
very mendacious; the French, somewhat 
so. Shrewd observers here in China 
say: ‘*The history of the Liang Shan 
affair yet remains to be written.’’ The 
Chinese version may be correct, but no 
one wishes to take their word for it. 

The French demanded an indemnity, 
and a heavy one, too. The Chinese re- 
sisted and temporized, and there follow- 
ed a long period of trying suspense. It 
soon was given out that Foochow was to 
be the point of attack if. the indemnity 
was not paid. According to the first re- 
port, the Chinese had till the 20th of 
July in which to decide. And now be- 
gan atime of confusion and anxiety. All 
the people were in a high state of alarm. 


-Most of the missionaries were here at the 


seaside; many left for other ports. One 
of our own families went up to Foochow 
to be near the Chinese Christians, while 
the rest of us remained at the seaside. 

Foochow is situated about thirty miles 
inland from the mouth of the river Min. 
The river runs southeast from Foochow, 
about ten miles, to a place called Pago- 
da Anchorage, which is at the head of 
navigation for most sea-going craft. 
The river then makes a square turn, and 
runs in a general northeast course to the 
sea. A few miles below Pagoda An- 
chorage it is hemmed in between the 
mountains, forming a pass called Ming- 
angteng. Below this, the river divides 
into two channels, of which only the 
northern one is navigable for ordinary 
ships and steamers. About five miles 
from its mouth, this main channel is again 
contracted into a narrow pass called Kim- 
pai, i. e., Golden Portal. This and the 
Mingangteng were both well fortified. 
The Kimpai forts, especially, could have 
given a warm reception to any vessel en- 
‘ering the river, but were at the mercy 
of any ship attacking from up stream. 

About the middle of July French 
war-vessels began to gather at Pagoda 
Anchorage. The Chinese did not at- 
tempt to prevent this, but for what rea- 
‘on | don’t know. When the 20th came, 
we were told that the time had been 
postponed till the 23d of July, and then 
ull the 1st of August; and as each date 
passed without anything being done, 
many grew confident that nothing would 
be done. The servants working for for- 
eigners would takea panic and leave, and 
then come back again, then get scared 
and run again, and then return again. 
In the city of Foochow much harm was 
done to the natives by these panics. At 
the beginning, the residents of the foreign 
community, which is situated about 
three miles from the native city, felt 
themselves to be in an unsafe position, 

ut soon English and American gunboats 
made provision for their safety. 

Sunday, August 3d, the French Ad- 
miral left Foochow for the southeast, 
and in due time it transpired that he 
had attacked and destroyed the forts at 

eelung on, the northern end of Formosa, 


But | 


where there is a valuable coal mine. 

After this nothing more occurred till the 
23d of August. There were, on that 
date at Padoga Anchorage, eleven Chi- 
nese war-veesels and nine French. The 
French also had two torpedo-boats. The 
French vessels were much superior to the 
Chinese. The crews on the Chinese 
ships were largely made up of raw re- 
cruits, hastily got together. Firing be- 
gan promptly at 2p. m., almost simul- 
taneously on both sides; and an eye wit- 
ness states that in seven minutes the Chi- 
nese were practically beaten; but some 
of their vessels continued to fight stub- 
bornly after all hope was lost. The 
French had six killed; how many Chi- 
nese perished no one knows; probably 
not less than one thousand. In fact, it 
was as much like a slaughter as a battle. 
Nine of the Chinese vessels were sunk or 
burned, while two escaped up the river 
and ran aground. I have heard of two of 
the Chinese students from America who 
survived the fight, also that six others of 
them are supposed to have perished. 
They gave a pretty good account of 
themselves. All accounts agree that 
the Chinese, a part of them, at least, 
showed good fighting qualities, but they 
were hopelessly overmatched from the 
start. 


The Chinese fleet being disposed of, 
the Chinese arsenal at Padoga Anchor- 
age was battered down, and also the 
forts on the hills around it. Then the 
forts at Mingangteng were destroyed, 
and finally, on Wednesday, August 27th, 
the French fleet anchored above Kimpai, 
and by Thursday evening had demolish- 
ed the fortifications at that point. They 
then gradually withdrew to the island of 
Matsu, about fifteen miles east from the 
mouth of the river, where a part of their 
vessels still remain. In the city of Foo- 
chow there was a great panic, and vast 
numbers fled into the country, while 
those who remained were almost in a 
state of rebellion. There was no hiding 
from them the overwhelming defeat at 
Pagoda Anchorage. But a few days 
later there was a report circulated that 
the Tartar General had sunk three or four 


French ships dt Kimpai, and he was re- | 


ceived at Foochow with great honors. It 
is said that the authorities in this prov- 
ince have reported to Peking a great vic- 
tory over the French; and they may real- 
ly have done so. Chinese officialdom is 
steeped in deception and corruption. 
More likely, however, the authorities at 
Peking know the truth, but they are 
circulating a false report for fear that if 
the truth were generally known it would 
lead to anarchy and rebellion. 


During this fighting, there has been 
no declaration of war between France 
and Chiaa. China has neither boldly 
resisted nor openly backed down, but 
seems to have clung desperately to at- 
tempts at deception or diplomacy. We 
wait now to see what the next event will 
be. 

In the meantime we, here on the is- 
land of Sharp Peak, have found the 
frightened villagers unusually accessible, 
and hope several conversions have oc- 
curred. Fortunately, all this disturb- 
ance and confusion has occurred at the 
time of the year when all our schools 
are closed and active work is suspended 
on account of the heat. We shall be 
delayed some about beginning again this 
autumn, but hope the delay will not be 
long. 

The French did not land any soldiers 
at this port, but contented themselves 
with doing what harm they could by fir- 
ing from their ships. The opinion seems 
to be that France has undertaken a big 
job. The one sure and quick way to 
end the matter would be to take Peking, 
but that would be a serious undertaking; 
very different from the little jaunt that 
English and French troops took to Pe- 
king some years ago.  Foreign-built 
ironclads and forts, foreign-equipped sol- 
diers and foreign-made cannon, etc., 
would impede their march, and abler 
generals than they had to contend with 
here at Foochow. Still, I don’t think 
there could be much doubt as to the 
final results. China is too much infest- 
ed with dishonesty and corruption to 
stand before any western nation. ‘‘Rail- 
roads, telegraphs, ironclads, Krupp guns 
and breech-loaders will benefit her little 
till she learns to regard honesty, right- 
eousness and good faith between man 
and man.’’ The average Chinese official 
may be suid to have three principles— 
first, to provide for himself; second, to 
provide for all his friends and relatives; 
third and last and least, to do a little to- 
ward discharging his duties as an officer. 
Chinese theories of civil service, etc., are 
good, but what do rules and theories 
amount to where evérybody is a liar. 
Confucius taught the importance of mu- 
tual fidelity to the well-being of society. 
He also taught that deception was some- 
times right. Chinese merchants have 
some conception of the value of his teach- 
ings on trustworthiness. Chinese officials 
seem to have devoted their talents main- 
ly to the development of his theory in 
regard to justifiable deception. 

Yours truly, J. E. Waker. 

Sharp Peak, September 11, 1884. 


The two islands thrown up in the 
straits of Sunda by the volcanic eruption 
in 1888 have again been swallowed up 
the sea. 


The Parties and Prohibition. 


The disposition of the Democratic party 
toward prohibition, in so far as_ its plat- 
form is concerned, at least, is not difficult 
to discera. It boldly pronounces against 
‘‘sumptuary laws” with which prohibitory 
enactments are usually classified. The 
candidates, in their letters of acceptance, 
fully indorse this platform, and it is pub- 
licly stated, without contradiction, that the 
candidate for President is a stock-holder 
in a Buffalo brewing company. I have 
yet to find a Democratic paper favorable 
to prohibition, and it is safe to presume 
that the constituency are not, as a general 
thing, above their representatives and 
press in their position on the question. 

The position of the Republican party is 
more difficult to ascertain. Its platform 
makes no reference to the subject of pro- 
hibition, either favorable or otherwise. 
We might suppose this an unintentional 
omission, did we, not know that the con- 
vention which adopted it was petitioned 
to recognize the necessity for restricting 
the liquor traffic. It does, however, re- 
affirm its allegiance to the principles upon 
which the party has triumphed in six suc- 
cessive Presidential elections. This im- 
plies an endorsement of the ‘Raster 
Plank” of the national platform of 1872, 
which disapproved of the resort to uncon- 
stitutional laws for the purpose of remov- 
ing evile. The author, a brewer, after- 
ward admitted that it was directed 
against prohibition and Sunday legisla- 
tion. Inso far as its platform is con- 
cerned, then the party can not be said to 
be favorably disposed toward prohibition. 
The candidates, having consented to go 
before the people on this statement of 
principles, must necessarily indorse its 
omissions as well as its avowals. So far 
as that indorsement goes, then they prac- 
tically take an unfavorable position 
toward the suppression of the traflic. 
But, further than this, an examination of 
their political record reveals some impor- 
tant facts, having a direct bearing in this 
direction. The candidate for the highest 
office is the author of a bill before Con- 
gress the object of which is to make the 
revenue from the taxation of liquor a 
‘permanent’ source of income to the re- 
spective States. The candidate for the 
second place is also the author of a Con- 
gressional bill to divide the revenue from 
spirituous liquors among the several 
States for the support of their public 
schools. 
favorably disposed to the continuance of 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicants, 
in direct opposition to the very object 
which Prohibitionists desire to accomplish. 
This unavoidable conclusion is strength- 
ened by the course of the Presidential 
candidate in the recent Maine election. 
Here, after a trial of over thirty years, 
the people of the State were so well satis- 
fied with the workings of legislative pro- 
hibition that they had demanded and 
secured from the legislature the esub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment 
forever prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of spirituous liquors within the State. 
It was purely a State question, submitted 
irrespective of party, and voted on in the 
same way, as the majority over either 
party shows. On this question, however, 
Mr. Blaine refused to vote, excusing 
this action on the ground that, as a can- 
didate for a national office, he did not by 
his vote wish to carry into national poli- 
tics a question which should be only a 
Jocal issue. In view of the fact that the 
gentleman is as yet nothing more than any 
other private citizen, that the question 
was purely non-partizan, and distinctive- 
ly local, these reasons certainly seem in- 
sufficient. There can be but one legiti- 
mate inference. He is either in favor of 
prohibition, and afraid to express his 
opinion by his vote, or unfavorable, and 
likewise afraid. The circumstances before 
referred to tend to strengthen this latter 
conclusion. In either vase he has avoid- 
ed the issue. The words of the divine 
Master, ** He that is not with me is against 
me,” are as true to-day as when they were 
uttered, and fully demonstrate the atti- 
tude of James G. Blaine toward the 
question of prohibition as a national 
issue. 

The position of the party press is equally 
unsatisfactory. [t states where the liquor 
element is powerful, and of whicb UCali- 
fornia is the best example, its tone is un- 
deniably hostile to prohibitory legislation. 
The press of this city and the Tribune 
of Ubic4go illustrate this fact. In those 
States in which temperance legislation has 
made any great headway, as in Maine, 
Iowa and Kansas, it is non-committal, but 
I have yet to see a secular Republican 
paper which openly opposes the liquor 
traffic and espouses the cause of prohib- 
ition. 

In the constituency of this party I find 
in the North, at least, the greater portion 
of the temperance element. This fact in 
itself would be encouraging were it not 
more tlian counter-balanced by another. 
That is the fact that the great majority 
of the leaders of the party are either in 
sympathy with or indisposed to antagonize 
the liquor element. These leaders con- 
trol the political action of the party, and 
the masses, in their loyalty to the organ- 
ization with whose early struggles many 
were identified , and of whose past achieve- 
ments all are proud, unquestioningly 
support these leaders, despite their policy 
of inaction. Evidently, then, until the 


Both, therefore, are manifestly | 


| movement toward securing the legislative 


results which they desire, have impress- 
ed these leaders with the importance aud 
necessity of conceding to their demands, 
their is nothing to be hoped for from 
Republicanism. 

The Greenback, or Labor Reform Par- 
ty give the matter a more respectful 
consideration in its platform, expressing 
itself in favor of submitting the question 
controlling the liquor traffic to the people 
of the several States. This in itself is 
significant, in that it recognizes the ques- 
tion as a factor in national politics. But 
both platform, candidates, press and con- 
stituency agree in relegating it to a sub- 
ordinate place in comparison with the 
financial issue, and this no one who realiz- 
es the importance of prohibition as the 
great question of the day can accept. 

The position of the Prohibition Party is 
in every respect positive, and satisfactory. 
Its platform recognizes the evils resulting 
from the liquor traffic, and the necessity 
of legal suppression, and gives to the 
question the first place as the main 
issue of the day. Its candidates are 
men who have been life-long temper- 
ance workers; its press is courageous 


and unequivocal in its utterances, 
and its constituency is drawn from 
the most respectable elements of all 


parties and sections. Asa party organ- 
ization it has been called into existence 
by the importance of the very issue that 
appeals to me as the. most important 
question of the day, and by the failure of 
any of the existing parties to meet the 
necessities of the case. On this igsue it 
takes a stand that commands the respect, 
if not the support, of the great majority of 
the temperance men and women of the 
land. Its position appeals te my support 
asa citizen, as a@ young man, and as a 
Christian. 

As a citizen of these United States I 
see in the liquor traffic an element fraught 
with the direst danger to my native land. 
I see its putrid streams of intoxicants 
flowing into every city, town and hamlet 
in the land. I see 50,000 of my fellow- 
citizens perishing annually in its poison- 
ous flood. I see the laws resisted by its 
organized force, and the wheels of legisla- 
tion clogged by its bribery and corrupt- 
ing power. I see its destructive influen- 
ces at work in the homes around me— 
mothers mourning over boys who have 
gone astray, wives shrinking from hus- 
bands whose love has changed to brutal- 
ity, and children starving for the bread 
taken from their mouths. I see the in- 
fluence of Christian parents destroyed, 
immortal souls eternally ruined, and pro- 
gress of the Church of Christ impeded 
by the existence and infiuence of the 
liquor business. [look for a remedy for 
all this to the political parties. But 
Democracy stamps its approval on the 
very evils the existence of which excites 
my apprehensions. Republicanism refuses 
to pledge itself to their suppression. Re- 
form gives no hope of immediate action 
for relief. Prohibition alone, of all the 
parties, pledges itself to protect the in- 
terests of the country at large in its most 
vital point —the moral life of its citizens, 
the interests of my future home, and that 
of the Christian Church. It alone ap- 
peals to my convictions of right and 
expediency, and to it alone can I con- 
scientiously give my support. This I 
shall continue to do so long as it contin- 
ues to respond to the voice of the necessit- 
ies of the times, or until, with a school- 
house and church on every hill-top, and 
happy, temperate homes in every valley, 
our land shall be freed from the blood 
and violence of the traffic in rum. Next 
time I will speak of some of the objections 
that have been thrown in my way in my 
proposed course. 


The San Francisco Fruit and Flower 
Mission. 


" The fourth anniversary of this charita- 
ble mission was held in their hall, 713 
Mission street, on the second Wednes- 


dey of October, Miss Effie S. Johnson 


presiding. The annual report was read, 
showing that during the year 13,690 
bouquets, 355 boxes of fruit, 52 pounds 
of candy, 174 barrels of flour and quan- 
tities of beef, port wine, etc., had been 
received and distributed to the sick and 
poor of the city. Miss Jennie Tay, Sec- 
retary, reported that 134 dinners and 
700 bouquets were furnished last 
Thanksgiving Day, and $300 would be 


needed for a like service on the coming ° 


Thanksgiving Day. Miss Fannie V. 
Elliott of the Visiting Committee report- 
ed that 862 visits had been made during 
the year in prosecuting the work of the 
mission. This is exclusive of the week- 
ly visits to the City and County Hospi- 
tal, where bouquets and a service of 
song is held regularly by the ladies, and, 
in addition to this service, 500 r8 
are given out every Thursday, pol 
ing existence of this mis- 
sion 103,000 papers and magazines have 
been distributed in this one hospital. 
Miss Mary G. Eldridge, Treasurer, re- 
ported receipts for the year $1.270.30, 
and the disbursements $1,034.50; cash 
on hand, $235.75. Miss Louisa A. Per- 
ry, Librarian, reported the receipts of 
35,760 books, yee and magazines, and 
of these 25,170 had been given away, 
the balance not suited to distribution. 
The public are invited to donate maga- 
zines, illustrated and religious papers fo 


friends of temperence, by an organized | 


distribution. These can be placed in 


| 


their street-boxes or sent to their hall, 
713 Mission street, every Thursday, that 
being their visiting day. The following 
officers were elected: Honorary Presi- 
dent, Miss Mary D. Bates, President, 
Miss Effie S. Johnson; Vice-President, 
Miss Fannie V. Elliott; Secretary, Miss 
Mattie W. Peters; Treasurer, Miss Mary 
G. Eldridge; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Kate B. Elliott. This being an in- 
corporation, the following Trustees were 
elected: John I. Sabin, Theodore E. 
Smith, M. H. Hecht,G. H. Powers, M. 
D.,J.G. Eastland avd H. P. Liver- 
more. 

Thanks were publicly given to Tue 
Paciric and other city papers for favors 
shown them. A brief address was made 
by the Rev. Mr. Spalding that was 
well received by the ladies. Com. 


St. John or Blaine. 


Epirors Paciric: 1 was much sur- 
prised that any Christian man should 
have made the statement Brother Cum- 
mings did in his communication last 
week, when he wished ‘‘to be recorded 
as being for St. John.” He has a right 
to his opinion, and can throw his vote 
away if he chooses, but he has no right 
to misrepresent things as he did. As- 
sertion is not proof. Hesays: ‘‘l can-. 
not vote for the continuance of the liquor 
traffic for the next four years by voting 
for Blaine and the Republican party,’’ 
and **I would do this terrible deed by 
voting for Blaine or Cleveland,’’ and 
‘*the crime will lie at the door of each 
and all who vote for Blaine or Cleveland, 
both of whom, and their parties, are in 


crimes.’’ I think that is slander, as 
regards the Republican party, and it is 
not true. They have not declared them- 
selves in favor of continuing the liquor 
traffic, and there are infinitely more good, 
earnest, patriotic Christians who will 
vote the Republican ticket than will vote 
the Prohibition ticket. This is not an 
issue before the people now, as regards 
the general Government. All votes for 
St. John will be thrown away, for he 
cannot be elected; and if neither Blaine 
nor Oleveland should get a majority of 
the electoral votes, the House of Repre- 
sentatives will elect a President; apd as 
that is now strongly Democratic, they 
would elect Cleveland, who is, person- 
ally, by undisputed evidence, given to 
the intemperate use of liquor and Sab- 
bath breaking. And Hendricks, in his 
campaign speeches in Ohio, told the 
people that the Republican party would 
prohibit the sale of liquors, but that the 
Democratic party favored liberty in this 
matter. That is the man those who 
vote for St. John are willing to see elect- 
ed, if they cause the defeat of the Re- 
publican party. 

I believe in remaining with the grand 
party that put down the Rebellion, 
abolished slavery, and is the party oflaw, 
and order, decency and good govern- 
ment. No one who has a spark of pa- 
triotism should abandon it now. I will 
heartily give my vote for Blaine and the 
Republican party. Brother Cummings, 
and those who talk like him, are the 
ones who should ‘‘stop and think before 
they further go.” 

A. Lines Van Brarcom. 

San Francisco, Oct. 17, 1884. 


— 


The ‘‘Little Sunbeams,” an organiza- 
tion of tke orphan children under the 
care of the Ladies’ Protection and Relief 
Society will give a missionary concert at 
Grand Western Hall, Bush street, near 
Polk, Tuesday evening, October 28th, at 
7:30 o'clock. Single tickets, 50 cents; 
three for $1. Good friends outside have 
kindly offered to assist the children, and 
a varied and attractive programme is 
promised, which will send the audience 
‘home more than satisfied with the enter- 
tainment. Will our friends bear this 
concert in mind, and attend if possible? 
The Little Sunbeams will appropriate the 
proceeds of the concert to help build a 
small schoolhouse in Siam, which will 
serve likewise, upon the Sabbath, as a 
chapel, and is to be called after the chil- 
dren’s organization, ‘‘Little Sunbeams 
Chapel.” 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 1812 Taylor 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth St., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secre 
Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins A 
og 

RS. 5.5. 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
— Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 

es. 
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Treasurer’s Report. 


Eleventh annual report of the Treasur- 
er of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
for the Pacific for the year ending Sep- 
tember 1, 1884. 


Pc “he T. ($5 for last year) . 
rkeley—Auxiliary Society, $105; 
Theodora Society, $30........... 
Benicia (for last year)............. 
Cloverdale—Constituting Mrs. S. J. 
Chalfant a life member..... occee 


favor of continuing that greatest of all. 


Eureka—First and Second churches 


($5 for last 15 
es 14 55 
Little Shasta Sunday-school........ 12 00 
Prescott, A. T. ($19 for last year).. 41 45 


Riverside—Aux. Society, $36; Chil- 
dren’s Miss. Society, ‘‘Happy 
Gleaners,” $6.70; -Theodora Soci- 
ety, for girls’ school in San Sebas- 


10 00 
Rio Vista—Constituting Miss Edith 

Ferguson a life member.......... 64 20 
Redwood— Willing Workers........ 19 50 
Sacramento—Aux. Society ($93.40 

for last year), $143.40; Phi Kap- 

pas, for Broussa scholarship, $37.50 180 90 
Santa Cruz—Aux. Soc., $35; Cheer- 

ful Workers, $65; Echo Soc., $12 112 00 


Saratoga—To constitute Miss Nancy 
Farwell a life member........... 25 
Sonoma ($22.25 for last year)...... 
Saticoy—Infant class, Mrs. Leavitt 
teacher; earned by the children for 
the Woman’s Board............. 1 
Santa Barbara—Aux. Soc., 
Willing Workers, $5............ 
First Cong. Church, 8S. F.—Cephas 
Aux. and special donations. ...... 
Plymouth Church, 8. F.—Aux. Soc., 
$162.55; Young Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 
Third Church, §. F.—Aux. Soc., $75; 
Alpha Kappa Soc., to constitute 
Miss Laura Kellogg and Miss Mary 
Farran life members, $50........ 
Bethany Church, 8S. F.—Earnest 
Workers, $50; Bethany Gleaners, 
for Broussa scholarship, $37.50; 
Bese, OG. sec. 
Fourth Cong. Church, 8. F.—Sun- 
day-school, $31.70; Centennial 
Band, ONG. . 47 70 
First Cong. Church, Oakland—$100 
from Mrs. S. Richards; $25 
from Mrs. J. R. McLean, to con- 
stitute Miss Mary E. Snell a life 
member; $25 from Mrs. G. M. 
Fisher, to constitute Miss Grace 
M. Fisher a life member; and $10, 
a special thank offering: $537.90; 
Young Ladies’ Miss. Soc., $115.70 
Plymouth-avenue Church, Oakland 
—Aux. Soc., $1 of which a special 
offering from Mrs. Love, $15 from 
Mrs. Fox to constitute Miss Emma 
Schaefer a life member, and $15 
from Mrs. H. E. Jewett to consti- a 
tute Mrs. Lilly Dwinelle Hawley a 
life member, $66; Little Workers, 


125 00 


653 60 


$2.60; Busy Ring, $20.......... 88 60 
Market-street Mission Church, Oak- 

land—The One-Minded Society... 12 70 
Golden Gate Church, Oakland...... 5 00 
Tolman Band, Mills Seminary...... 25 00 
Fresno— Miss Laird. .............- 6 00 
Berkeley—Mrs. Whitton........... 55 00 
Merced Falls—Mrs. Nelson......... 5 00 
Oregon City—Mrs. Rockwood...... 10 00 
Nordhofft—Mrs. Thomas Barrows... 19 00 
Oysterville—Mrs. Blakeslee ($20 for 

Ferndale—Mrs. Philip Coombs. .... 2 50 
Collection at Santa Cruz........... 60 85 


Received since Sept. 1, 1883... .33,020 20 
Cash on hand after paying to the 

A. B.C. F. M. amount of last 

year’s appropriation and ex- 


change on same, $2,854.30..... 53 89 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid for 3,960 envelopes for distribu- 
tion to our Auxiliaries........... 6 20 

Printing programmes for anniversary 
Printing receipts for Treasurer...... 3 00 
Total disbursements............ $ 12 20 
Cash on hand Sept. 1, 1884...... 3,061 19 
$3,074 99 


Supplemental report for September and 
October, 1884: 


RECEIVED, 
Grass Valley—Church, $50; Young 
Ladies’ Miss. Soc., $20.......... 70 00 
Redwood—Mrs. Robert Johnson... 1 24 
Second Cong. Church, Oakland, of 
which $25 from Rev. Walter Frear 
to constitute Mrs. Frear a life 
Plymouth-avenue Church, Oakland 1 25 
First Cong. Church, Oakland... .... 6 00 
Fourth Cong. Church, S. F.—Sun- 
day-school, $14.90; Centennial 
2 00 
Eureka—First and Second churches. 10 00 
Cephas Aux., First Cong. Ch., 8. F. 98 50 
Mrs. 8.8. Smith, Plymouth Ch.,8.F. 5 00 
Ventura County Miss. Soc..... os Je 
F. J. Stinson of 4th Cong. Ch.,S8.F. 20 00 
Los Angeles Ladies’ Miss. Society... 12 00 
Sunshine, W.T.—Mrs. J. W. Blakes- 
Cash on hand Sept. 1, 1884,...... 3,061 99 
Sent to L.S. Ward, A.B. C. F. M. 3,327 60 
Gash om $81 39 
Mrs. R. E. Coz, Treas. 


The eleventh anniversary of the Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions for the Pacific 
was held at the First Congregational 
church of Stockton, Thursday, October 
Pp. M. Rev. W. C, 

errill presided. Programme—Hymn; 
reading of Scripture, Rev. O. W. Hill, 
prayer, Rev. George Mooar, D.D.; re-. 
port of Recording Secretary, Mrs. S. S. 
Smith; report of Treasurer, Mrs. R. Ey 
Cole; report of Foreign Secretary, Mrs. 
H. E. Jewett; report of Home Secre- 
tary, Mrs. J. H. Warren; hymn; ad- 
dress, Rev. I. E. Dwinell, D.D.; prayer, 
Rev. W. Frear; address, Rev. E. G, 


Beckwith, D.D.; hymn; collection; dox- 
ology; benediction. 
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Literary and Kdudational 


Tue Year-Boox.—The Secretary of 
the National Council has in hand the 
reparation of the Year-Book for 1885. 
He hopes to have it ready very near 
January let. The States which gather 
their statistics in the autumn generally 
give assurance that their reports shall be 
ready earlier than in previous years, and, 
if these assurauces are made good, the 
Year-Book may be ready for the New 
Year, To insure this, the statistics 
should all be in hand as early ag Novem- 
ber 1st, and as much sooner as_ possible. 
Will all concerned interest themselves 
promptly to thisend? It should be re- 
membered that each Year-Book is con- 
structed anew, on the basis and author- 
ity of the various State Minutes. 
no sufficient reason why any item should 
appear in the next Year-Book because it 
is found in the last. Every church aud 
every minister should see that any facts 
which concern themselves are correctly 
reported in the State Minutes. If any 
error or omission is found there, report 
the fact, promptly and plainly, to the un- 
dersigned, and he will do bis best tohave 
it corrected. If a minister has resigned 
from an old field, or begun work in a new 
one, has been ordained, installed or dis- 
missed, has been married or has died, 
see that the fact, with dates in full, 
comes through the State Minutes, or di- 
rectly to Henry A. Hazen, Secretary of 
the National Council, Congregational 
House, Boston, Mass. 


Hesrew Lessons. 
ners. By. H. G. Mitchell, Ph. D., 
Professor in the School of Theology 
of Boston University. Published by 
Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston. 1884. 
Almost every year brings us a new 

elementary volume on Hebrew. It isa 
cheering sign. A few years ago the 
study of Hebrew, insisted on by the 
Faculty, was regarded by many theo- 
logical students as a sort of nuisance, to 
be dodged and slighted in every possi- 
ble way, and entirely neglected beyond 
seminary life. The times are having‘ 
their revenge on all such students. At 
present the criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment and studies relating thereto are 
making the Hebrew language of vast 
importance, and inducing hundreds to 
study it critically. Weare glad to see 
this publication. It is fiuely printed, 
and a beautiful specimen of the book- 
maker’s art. This is the best elementary 
grammar of Hebrew we have ever seen, 
unless it be Green’s; and in some features 
we think it superior to Green’s. We 
hope it will have a fair trial. 


Our Newsparers.—According to Ed- 
win Alden & Bro.’s (Cincinnati, O.) 
American Newspaper Catalogue for 1884, 
there are 14,867 newspapers and maga- 
zines published in the United States and 
the British Provinces. Total in the 
United States, 14,176; in the British 
Provinces, 691, divided as follows: Dai- 
lies, 1,357; tri-weeklies, 71; semi-week- 
lies, 168; Sundays, 295; weeklies, 10,- 
975; bi-weeklies, 39; monthlies, 1,502; 
bi monthlies, 26; quarterlies, 83; show- 
ing an increase over the publications of 
1883 of 1,594. The greatest increase 
has been among the weekly newspapers 
of a political character (?), while it has 
been least among the class publications. 
The book is very handsomely gotten up, 
and contains some 850 pages, printed on 
heavy book paper, elegantly bound in 
cloth. It will be sent to any address, 
prepaid, on receipt of $1.50. 


The Marvelous Crusade of the Vaudois. 


BY REV. W. A. TENNEY. 


It was predicted that after three days 
and a half (years) the spirit of life from 
God would enter into the unburied bodies 
of the two witnesses, and they would 
stand upon their feet. The seemingly 
unreasonable longing of the Vaudois to 
return to the land of martyrdom at length 
began to formulate for action. Three 
daring men were sent to spy out an un- 
frequented route to the valleys, as all the 
ordinary lines of travel were strongly for- 
tified. Meantime God called forth a 
leader endowed with the prowess of Le- 
ouidas and the military genius of Alex- 
ander, combined with the spiritual graces 
of St. Paul. This was Henri Arnaud, 
whom God made twice over—born with 
the rarest combinations; born again with 
the richest gifts of the Spirit. Arnaud was 
first.a pastor in the Vaudois Church—an 
earnest preacher, mighty in prayer, con- 
fident in faith and. sanguine in expecta- 
tion. For a season he served in the 
Dutch army, under William of Orange, 
and learned the arts of war. He was 
such a natural leader that the Vaudois, 
with general consent, put themselves un- 
der his direction. Above all, Arnaud 
had a keen perception of the signs of the 
times, and almost an inspired judgment 
to see when and how to act. He laid 
his plans before William in Holland, and 
secured needed instruction, advice and 
sympathy; also an outfit of arms, amuni- 
tion, provisions and a little money. 

The political heavens began to change 
complexion. The Dutch, greatly 
strengthened by the Huguenot refugees, 
began to deal humiliating chastisements 

upon Louis XIV, and the Duke of Savoy 
began to gather his troops about him as 
if to meet judgment from an_ invisible 
hand. ‘‘The terror of God had fallen on 
the inhabitants of Savoy.’’ The Vau- 
dois leader was sure God’s time had 
come, so he seni notices to all the colo- 
nies of his purpose, and designated the 
time, place and manner of rendezvous. 
Secrecy was a necessity,and yet every item 
must be understood before a slagie move 
was made. The day set was the 16th 
of August, 1689; the place of meeting 
an oak grove near Nyon, on the bank of 
Lake Geneva. The hour was between 
9 and 10 o’clock in the evening. Not a 
soul was to enter the grove before 9 
o'clock. It was a day of national fast, 


It is: 


A Book for Begin- 


and all the Swiss were in their churches. 
At the bour the Vaudois poured into the 
grove from all directions. A few min- 
utes past 9 Arnaud fell on his knees, and 
committed his army and bis enterprise to 
God. The soldiers earnestly prayed the 
Lord to give them bis Holy Spirit. 
When the sbort prayers were ended, fif- 
teen boats, left by the peasants who 
came by the lake to attend the fast, were 
unmoored and laden with soldiers and 
their outfit. By 2 o'clock the adventur- 
ers landed on the opposite shore, in a 
hostile country. The first order was to 
gather under a tree for public prayer. 
A battalion of only nine hundred men, 
with all their outfit on their backs, start- 
ed to invade the enemy’s territory, 
guarded at every accessible point by 
forts and armies. The base of supply 
was a3 much the arm of the Lord as was 
that of Israel after they crossed the Red 
Sea. Their chief sustenance must come 
from conquered foes. During ten months 
they never lacked munitions of war com- 
ing from that source. For several days 
they met with little resistance. Into 
every place they went they took the most 
influential men as hostages, and returned 
them when they passed ihe next place. 
These hostages were treated with the 
utmost kindness. For their sake many 
places were opened to the Vaudois which 
otherwise would have offered battle. 
They waded deep snows over the peaks, 
and spent their nights uader drenching 
rain. They passed the spurs of Mt. 
Blanc, and climbed the steps of Mt. 
Cenis, to avoid fortifications; but they 
neared a line where there was no escap- 
ing the enemy. After eight days of ex- 
posure and exhaustion, they were com- 
pelled to meet the tug-of-war at great 
odds. As they approached the bridge 
over the Dora, they eaw in the only pass 
2,500 French soldiers entrenched. After 
dark they crept stealthily toward the 
bridge, when a picket called out, ‘‘ Who 
goes there?” Answer, ‘‘Friends.” Then 
arose the shout ‘‘Kill, kill!’ followed by 
a terrible fire for a quarter of an hour. 
Arnaud ordered his men ‘‘down on their 
faces.’’ Only three were killed. In a 
few moments a detachment of French ap- 
peared in the rear, and the Vaudois were 
bet ween two fires. Retreat was impossible. 
To lie where they were was death. Like 
Ierael at the Red Sea, with a host in the 
rear, and impassable barriers on right and 
left, God gave but one word—‘‘ For- 
ward!’’ With saber in hand, and mus- 
kets at their shoulders, they sprang to 
their feet, shouting, ‘‘Forward; the 
bridge is won!” With the fury of a 
tornado, they fairly hewed a victory into 
the enemy’s entrenchments. ‘‘Forward!”’ 
from the clarion voice of Arnaud went 
through the ranks of the Vaudois like a 
charge of electricity. De Larry, the 
French commander, was wounded, and 
his soldiers, panic-strickeu, fled under the 
cover of darkness. The battle lasted two 
hours, when De Larry exclaimed, ‘‘Is it 
possible that I have lost both the battle 
and my honor?” As the moon arose 
behind the glaciers, and shed her placid 
beam on the banks of the Dora, there lay 
dead 700 French soldiers, and only fif- 
teen killed and twelve wounded of the 
Vaudois. On the plains of Marathon, 
Miltiades, with 10,000 Greeks, met 110- 
000 Persians, and slew 6,400, and lost 
192, which was the greatest victory 
known to secular history. But the bat- 
tle on the banks of the Dora was _ pro- 
portionally greater. 

W hen all was still, Arnaud called his 
men into a bullow square, and engaged 
in prayer and thanksgiving. Next, they 
gathered the booty, aud placing several 
barrels of powder at the base, erected a 
pyramid of provisions, baggage and arms, 
such as they could not carry for use, and 
lighted a slow match. They withdrew, 
and saw the heavens illuminated, and 
felt the earth tremble under the explosion, 
which sent among the heights reverbera 
tions such as the Alps probably never 
echoed before since their upheaval from 
a molten sea. As the echoes rolled along 
the peake, the trumpet sounded, and the 
victors flung their caps in the air, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Glory be to the God of armies, 
who hath delivered us from the hands of 
our enemies.’’” This was only the begin- 
ning of battles, and among the lesser 
victories connected with the ‘‘Glorious 
Return.” The Vaudois dare not sleep 
in the valley lest a French re-enforce- 
ment cut them off. All the night they 
dragged their weary limbs up the mount- 
ain until day-dawn brought them to a 
point of safety. It was a Sabbath morn- 
ing which afforded a day and night of 
sacred rest. 


ConFIDENCcE IN Gop.—The true Chris- 
tian always says amen to all the dispen- 
sations of God’s providence. ‘Till be can 
do this, his spiritual life can hardly te 
said to have commenced. At the very 
best he knows nothing of the blessed 
peace of the gospel. He may see God 
in everything. He may bless God for 
everything. Everything then works to- 
gether for his good. Nothing is evil, 
because it comes to him by the permis- 
sion of a kind Father. And it is sent to 
make him more like that Father. He 
casts all his cares upon God, knowing 
that he careth for him. He is content 
to have his will done. He has no 
way but the way God marks out. He 
does not try to make terms with God, 
but brings everything to the terms God 
has made, He does not try to serve 
him in another way than his own ap- 
pointment. He sets uo tounds to his 
submiseion, because he serves God with 
a true eelf-renunciation.— A. Mahan. 


Instructions have been forwarded to 
General Wolseley, to have the Intelligence 
Bureau in Egypt strictly supervise all 
telegraphic dispatches of correspondente 
of newspapers. The General is given 
full power of censorship. 


— — 


There are twenty American girls study- 
ing at the University of Zurich. They 
are admitted upon equal terms with the 
male students. 


The College as an Ally of the Church. 


BY PRESIDENT W. T. REID. 


[An address delivered at the dedication of 
the new Congregational church at Berkeley, 
September 30, 1584.] 

I accepted -the invitation of Mr. Sav- 
age to say a few words on this interesting 
occasion because I concurred with him in 
thinking that the Church and the college 
have enough identity of purpose to war- 
rant their meeting upon a common plat- 
form, even though the platform be that of 
the Church. 

The invitation seemed to me not only 
fitting, but perhaps significant. Signifi- 
cant in that it typifies, in some measure, 
the present attitude of the Church with 
respect to the effect that modern research 
is having and is likely to have upon the 
beliefz, faiths and lives of the people. 

The college is the child to the Church. 
To the Church were committed and by 
the Church were saved those literary 
treasures that made the revival of learn- 
ing possible. She saved the old and has 
since fostered the new. To the teach- 
ings that pointed and led to an orderly 
lite she added the teachings that made 
possible a life of intelligence. But the 
child early reached the age of discretion 
and became assertive. The college be- 
gan to question the sufliciency of intui- 
tion as the basis of belief, and to demand 
the recognition of the understanding as a 
legitimate factor in determining questions 
of the utmost moment to mankind. The 
Church resented this as an encroachment, 
and so for along time her attitude was 
hostile to, even intolerant of, the investi- 
gations of scholars, and yet the more 
when it was found that investigations had 
gometimes brought into question long- 
cherished beliefs. | 

It was assumed—illogically, to be sure, 
but 20 positively as te be equivalent to a 
judgment—that if one belief were ad- 
mitted to question and decided adverse- 
ly, another would probably suffer the 
same fate, until the whole Church struc- 
ture would lie in ruins at our feet. 

It was also assumed that because 
scholarly men hai raised questions re- 
garding long-cherished beliefs, it was 
because there was some inherent tendency 
in the scholarly habit of mind that is 
hostile to Christianity. And so firma 
hold have religious traditions and faiths 
the human mind—doubtleas because 
of their reference to things intangible and 
Supersensuous, things that relate to the 
great hereafter—ihat men have been un- 
willing to allow the validity of their 
faiths and beliefs to be brought into 
question; forgetting, sometimes, that 
they were os sentiment above intel- 
ligence. or a time, indeed, many 
Christians seemed almost in danger of 
losing sight of the fact that the basis of 
Christianity is the knowledge of tbe 
truth, of which the God they worship is 
but the embodiment. These feelings are 
still shared by so many good people 
that it has seemed to me proper that I 
should to-night say a word on this sub- 
ject, with the hope of doing something 
toward allaying the fear that the tenden- 
cies of secular education are anti-Chris- 
tian, and with the hope, also, of incident- 
ally, howing that the ‘‘don’t know’’ and 
the *‘don’t care’ babit and manner of 
those who disparagingly parade their own 
attainments and contemptuously ignore 
the reasons of those of simple faith is 
characteristic of the man and not of 
scholarsbip. 

And yet, when one thinks for a mo- 
ment of the proposition, he almost shrioks 
from stating it with the purpose of dis- 
cussing it, for, in truth, the lines of the 
Church and the college run parallel, in 
part, and in part even coincide. They 
are both seeking for enlightenment and 
truth, and they differ only in the use they 
wish to make of truth when found. The 
one makes religious ideas, as other ideas, 
the object of reflection and the subject of 
analysis, while the other deals with them, 
in the main, as matters of feeling and ex- 
perience, 

Let it be granted for present purposes 
that the primary object of the college is 
the discovery of truth, while the primary 
object of the Church is to bring the life 
into accord with truth, and it will still 
remain true that even from this point of 
view the college can, in no way, be hos- 
tile to the Church. Indeed, it must in- 
evitably prove in the end the Church’s 
greatest ally—its very handmaid—in that 
it is occupied with the discovery of that 
which is to serve as the foundation upon 
which the Church must be built. The 
persistence with which many cling to 
traditional beliefs and faiths is creditable 
to the heart, but not to the intellect; and 
as the heart must, more and more, follow 
the leadership of the intellect, it is mani- 
fest that a religion that is to live and 
sway men must have a rational, as well 
as’ an emotional and traditional, basis: 
And this claim in no way conflicts witb 
the claim that the Christian religion is a 
revealed religion. It is but a shifting of 
the point upon which the critical atten- 
tion must be directed. So liable are we 
to be deceived, so omnipresent is error, 
that the mind must be as much more 
alert and critical in things spiritual than 
in things temporal as the spiritual is 
above the temporal. It comes to be a 
question, vot of revelation, but of what 
revelation is. And the difficulties in the 
way of determining what is revelation 
and what is not are well shown in the 
widely differing views on this point of 
the ablest students of theology, so that, 
in entertaining questions regarding revel- 
ation, the lay student is but following in 
the footsteps of distinguished students of: 
theology. In this, as in other questions 
relating to man’s greatest interests, it is 
the presence or the absence of the open 
mind and the reverent spirit that should 
weigh. 

So, aleo, as regards other matters dear 
to many church people. It has been as- 
sumed that the college—not directly per- 
haps, but indirectly, through the ten- 
dency of its training—is, in general, hos: 
tile to the vital truths of Obristianity, or 


that it, at best, inculcates the idea that 


truth is variable; that it is one thing to- 
day and another thing to-morrow; that 
God is not the same yesterday, to-day. 
and forever. These may be the tenden- 
cies of the age, although it may be doubt- 
ed, but they are not the tendencies of 
scholarship. Truth is the same through- 
out all eternity, but in the light of the 
discoveries that are being constantly 
made, who shall say when we have at- 
tained to a knowledge of what absolute 
truth is? God is the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever, but who can know 
God? Revelation is true, but who cau 
sound its depths? 

These, among many other questions, 
the college is doing what it can to solve, 
and this is in part the service the college 
is rendering to the Church. No, God 
does not change, but our conceptions of 
him change and expand with every en- 
largement of the field of knowledge. 
Every discovery in science enlarges our 
conception of him. He doubtless reveal- 
ed himself in the viden time, but is he 
not revealing himself anew to us day by 
day? The microscope and the spectro- 
scope are revealing God as truly as they 
are revealing the wonders of the physical 
world. The scientist to-morrow recou- 
structs the theory and the belief of to- 
day, and the next day he must recon- 
struct the theory of to-morrow, but truth 
does not change, only his conception of 
truth. He has approached, and is con- 
stantly approaching, nearer and nearer to 
truth. So, also, modern research is, one 
by one, removing—and, for the most part, 
reverently removiog—from the faiths of 
the ages the untruths or superstitions 
that gathered around them while the peo- 
ple were groping about in the darkness 
of ignorance. Indeed, scholarship is but 
repeating the words of Paul on Mars 
Hill: ‘‘Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly 
worship, him declare I unto you.” 

But it must not be assumed that the 
tendencies toward a modification of be- 
liefs are traceable to the schools and col- 
leges of to-day, or that they are hostile. 
The tendency is not even characteristic 
of to-day; as, witness the conception of 
God as shown in the early Hebrew rec- 
ords, the conception of him as found in 
the prophets, and later still, the New 
Testament conception. These concep- 
tions show a constant change, a develop- 
ment, not of God, but of our capacity to 
know God. Certainly, then, leannot be 
wrong in saying that the college, in its 
function as a searcher after truth and a 
developer of our capacity to know the 
truth, is a most helpful, and should 
therefore be a most welcome, ally of the 
Church. 

But it is further cbjected that the 

most deadening indifferentism of the day 
is found among educated men. It may 
be questioned whether this indifferentism 
is as prevalent as it is supposed to be. It 
may even be doubted whether it is ever 
found in the man of true scholarly at- 
tainments. It is characteristic of youth, 
which mistakes the firet glimpse of dawn 
for full noonday; and of the ecynie and 
the misanthrope. Our attentioa is al- 
ways drawn to that which is ab- 
normal. We expect, and we right- 
fully expect, conservatism and a re- 
spectful hearing of opposing views 
at the hands of those who know how 
difficult it is to reach the truth, and who 
have the attainment of truth as a guid- 
ing purpose in life; and when we note 
the absence of these qualities in a man 
who lays claim to scholarly attainments, 
we are too prone to admit his claim and 
refer his attitude of mind to the effect of 
mental training. No, the don’t-know 
and the don’t-care bearing and habit of 
mind belong to the man and cling to 
him in spite of the liberalizing and bu- 
manizing influences of opportunities for 
mental culture. Mental culture, though 
limited, may add force to the sneer and 
sting to the sarcasm of the cynie and the 
misanthrope, but it does not make either 
the cynic or the misanthrope. But I will 
not enlarge upon this point. One has 
but to subject the cynical eritie who 
ignores the grounds of Christian belief 
to his own canons of criticism to show 
either his want of sincerity or his un- 
tenable position. He, in truth, assumes 
that he occupies a plane to which few can 
ever hope to attain, and from which he 
does not deign to extend a helping hand. 
This is the paralyzing agnosticism in 
which the weak and the self-contained 
take refuge. 
But, as has been well said, ‘*The under- 
standing works by fixed categories, which 
represent only separate aspects of truth. 
W hat it produces, therefore, is a number 
of fixed abstractions, standing in hard 
and fast distinction from each other: 
and the one thing which it is incapable 
of reproducing is that which is the most 
important of all—the living link which 
binds them together and makes them 
one.’ However important may be the 
service of the college in clarifying the 
intellect, in making men more capable of 
discriminating between the true and the 
falee; however ennobling may be the 
search for and the contemplation of truth, 
there must yet be the inspiring motive to 
a life in accord with truth, and this is 
without the proper province of philoso- 
phic teaching. Philosopby has to do 
with perception, and not with emotion. 
Ae has been said by a distinguished 
Scotch writer, ‘‘Philosophy no more 
aspires to create piety than ethics to 
create morality, or ssthetics to create 
art.” A clear perception of what duty 
is, is one thing, and a life in accordance 
with that perception is quite another; 
however, frequently the perception is 
mistaken for the performance. The 
world of necessity looks for guidance to 
enlightened intellect, but its sore need to- 
day is tenderness of consciences. It 
needs the power, but more 
the vitalizing. For this inspiring and 
energizing impulse to a life of rectitude 
and duty, we must look to the enlighten- 
ed influence of the Church. 


The dedication of a new charch is, 
therefore, indeed, an occasion for cou- 
gratulation, for it marks a new accession 


and it is an occasion in which the college 
may well delight to ‘join. It is a great 
work to make men wiser, but a greater 
to make better. I ean, then, think of but 
one oecasion that the University should 
prefer to this, and that would be the 
dedication, side by side, with the Uni- 
versity, of a great school of theology, in 
which opportunities might be found for 
the students of the University to ac- 
quaint themselves with the great 
questions of ethics and religion; that 
must for all time be of supreme im- 
portance to mankind. While from such 
a college the University might hope for 
much, to such a college it might reason- 
ably expect to give much, in freely offer- 
ing to its students the opportunities for 
linguistic, historical, aud scientific studies, 
the provision for which must always so 
severely tax any single institution. — 

But this is a discussion upon which | 
must not now enter. A distinguished divine 
has said, in effect, ‘Surely, it is no weak 
optimism to believe that an age must 
come, critical, but not irreverent, and 


positive belief and of tolerant charity, 
in which, yet, neither interferes with nor 
deadens the other. 

‘‘ There may, perhaps, yet dawn an age 

More fortunate, alas! than we, 
Which without hardness may be sage, 
And gay without frivolity.” 

Let us, then, as I said in the beginning, 
recognize in the good fellowship between 
the college and the church on this oc- 
casion good evidence that such an age 
has already begun to dawn. 
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Tuesday, September 2. 1884. 
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$36 per year. Board, $5 per week. For cata- 
logues or information address 
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The Ebb and Flow of the Tide. 


J stand on the edge of the boundless sea, 
Whose waters are vast and deep; 

sometimes the billows fight furiously, 
And sometimes calmly sleep; 

Sometimes, in their generous wealth they rise 

Up to my very feet; 

And now they are stretching so far away 
That I scarcely hear them beat; 

But pleasures and troubles are coming thus 
On the breast of the waters wide, 

And I wait to see what shall be to me 
With the ebb and flow of the tide. 


Like a boat that is stranded, I lie awhile 
On the tide-forsaken shore; 
The hot sun beats on the barren strand, 
And oh! that the day were o’er. 
Where are my waters of blessing now? 
I ask of my lonely heart, 
And the joyous movement and glow of life, 
In which [ once had part? 
But a lesson in patience is given to me 
While the waters from me glide; 
Though the time be long, I can wait with 
song 
For the flow of the freshening tide. 


Ob, merry and free is the sunlit sea 
When the bounding waters play, 

And the rythmic leaps of the gentle waves 
Keep time to my gladsome lay; 

Cheerily dancing the bright hours through, 
The waters rise and fall, 

And the beautiful skies, in their cloudless 

blue, 

Look down and bless us all; 

And every change is an added bliss, 
While gently the waters glide, 

And hope laughs out with a happy shout 
On the ebb and flow of the tide. 


A terrible storm beats down on me, 
And the waves are mountain-high; 

In a tempest of anger they rise and shriek 
To the black and frowning sky; ‘ 

And I am out in the whirl and rush, 
Helpless, alone, afraid. 

The waves and the billows sweep over me, 
And how is my soul dismayed! 

Oh, for a helper—a saving ark, 
A haven in which to hide! 

But after the storm a calm will come 
With the ebb or flew of the tide. 


My home is away across the sea, 
Where the skies and the waters meet; 
That is the land where the summers last, 
And the tempests never beat; 
And what of the voyage that les between 
This and the other shore? 
I have a boat that is safe and strong, 
And a Pilot to take me o’er. 
The water is low, but soon, I know, 
I shall see the face of my Guide, 
And sail away to the happy day 
On the joyous glow of the tide. 
— Marianne Farmingham. 


How John Cleaned House. 


‘Tt is all nonsense!’’ exclaimed Jobn 
Dale, emphatically, ‘‘this turning the 
house upside down as you women do 
every spring and fall.’’ 

“But, my dear, the house must be 
cleaned,” said pretty Mrs. Dale, helping 
herself to a muffin. 

‘‘That is what you always say, Dollie; 
but I never see any dirt.”’ | 

‘‘Why, John Dale, what can you b 
thinking about?” exclaimed his wife, 
with emphasis. ‘‘The house is in a 
frightful condition, and every nook and 
corner of it must be thoroughly cleansed. 
I shall begin the process to-morrow.” 

John gave one despairing glance in the 
direction of his study, and then said, 
bravely: 

‘‘Well, Dollie, if it is really any satis- 
faction to you, why, of course, I am 
quite willing; but don’t you think you 
could hurry up matters a litthe—rush 
things through, I mean. Why, I could 
have the entire house cleaned in a day, 
and not half try.” 

A mischievous glance sparkled for an 
iustant in Mrs. Dale’s dark eyes, but 
she answered, gravely: 

“Could you?’’ Oh, I do wish that 
you would attend to it, for it will take 
But, of 
course, yon cannot spare the time from 
your business. ’’ 

Whether from a wish to demonstrate 
his domestic ability, or to avoid the 
threatened three weeks’ shower of soap- 
suds, I cannot say, but Mr, Dale instant. 
ly responded : 

‘Not get away from business? I am 
not quite sure about that. I think I 
might be spared very well for a few days 
uow—dull season, you know—and if you 
promise to make your sister a litile visit, 
why, I will guarantee to have the honse 
cleaned and put in perfect order for you. 
It will be the best-managed affair of the 
kind you ever heard of,” he continued; 
‘more economical than your way of do- 
ing, too, and what I save you shall have 
for a new bonnet.”’ 

So saying, Mr. Dale arose from the 
breakfast-table, looking very well satis- 
fied with the proposed arrangement, and, 
as he kissed his wife good-bye for the 
day, said: 

‘Well, Queenie, it is a bargain, is 

When he had departed, Mra. Dale’s 
manner changed completely, and, seating 
herself in a low rocker, peal after peal of 
merry laughter echoed through the house, 
as the little lady said, half aloud: 

‘The dear old goose, what a reign of 
chaos | shall find on my retura! But | 
would be willing to lose considerable for 
the satisfaction of demonstrating to John 
the reality of a housekeeper’s trials.” 

Two days later, Mra. Dale bade her 
husband an affectionate farewell, with a 
very demure countenance, and he did 
no* notice the mischief in her eyes, 80 
Intent was he on his new occupation. 

‘‘Stay until 1 come for you, Dollie,” 
he said, ‘‘and you may expect to see me 
to-morrow or the day after. It won't 
take me long to do the work I have on 
hand, and I promise that you shall find 
the best-cleaned house that it was ever 
your good fortune to see.’’ 

‘‘Had I not better stay and help you?” 
asked his wife, demurely. - 

‘No, no, Queenie, I would not have 
you for the world! Good-bye, dear. 
Take good care of yourself”; and he was 
gone, 

This was early on Monday morning, 
and late Setahder evening John Dale 
appeared at the house of his sister-in- 
aw, with face and manner far more eX- 
pressive than words. He looked thin | 


and careworn, and had the appearance 
of one who had just passed through a 
great financial crisis, as he said, quietly, 
in answer to his wife’s greeting: ‘*The 
house is ready, Dollie. Will you come 
to-night?” 

She was glad to accompany him, for 
the week of separation had seemed long 
to her, and only her promise to remain 
until called for had prevented her from 
returning some days before. 

“Idid not get quite through,” her 
husband said, somewhat apologetically, 
as they entered their own home; ‘‘but 
I thought perhaps you would just as 
soon come now, and I wanted to see you 
awfully!” he added, in a tone full of 
meaning. 

They passed into the ‘pretty hallway, 

whose carpet stood in a huge roll behind 
the door. 
_ “TI sent three times for a man to put it 
down,” John explained, ‘and he prom- 
ised faithfully that he would be here to- 
day ; but, as you see, the carpet is still 
u 


The parlor was, comparatively, in or- 
der; that is, with the exception of the 
pictures and bric-a-brac, which occupied 
a large space in the center of the room. 

‘‘But where are the wax flowers, 
John?” said Dollie, noting the absence 
of a little table, which always stood be- 
tween the windows. 

‘Smashed,’ he answered, hurriedly; 
‘but I will get you some more. I’m 
awfully sorry, and don’t see how it hap- 
pened. I went to turn round, and over 
went the stand, glass-shade, flowers and 
all, shivered to atoms. I noticed that 
the table seemed shaky, too, after the 
acciflent, so I just tossed the whole af- 
fair out into the wood-shed.” 

‘‘Oh, Iam so sorry, John! But how 
did you get the cleaning done?’ 

**Oh, I sent for three or four women 
who attend to that sort of thing; but 
none of them came. Then I paid Mrs. 
Lanigan two dollars a day, but she could 
not stay to finish the work, and I failed 
to find any one else, so I did it myself.” 

‘*You?’’ and here Mrs. Dale could no 
longer contain her emotions, and laughed 
heartily. ‘‘You clean,” she exclaimed, 
‘fand how did you do it?”’ 

“Oh, just the way everybody else 
does!’”’ he answered. ‘‘I put on the 
hose, and cleaned it out in leas than no 
time. The only trouble was that I tried 
to clean the walls at the same time; but 
I couldn’t, somehow. But I knew 
Dobbs, the painter, would fix it ail right, 
so I sent for him, and he put a new coat 
of paint on the two rooms for only ten 
dollars. So you see, after all, it was a 
great improvement.” 

‘“‘Certainly,’’ said Mrs. Dale, faintly, 
wondering where the new bonnet would 
come from. ‘‘But, John,” she contin- 
ued, “‘where is the gilt frame which 
hung over the mantel?” 

‘That? Oh, that is down at Tracey’s 
being regilded.” 

‘*What for?’ asked his wife. ‘‘It was 
in very good condition when I left, and 
the best frame in the house—gold gilt.” 


"Yes, when you left,” repeated her 
husband. ‘‘But you see, Queenie, I 
thought it ought to be cleaned, like 
everything else, so, while waiting for the 
plumber, I thought I would wash it off; 
that, being a handsome frame, it would 
be better to attend to it myself, sol got 
some sapolio and—” 

‘‘Jobn Dale, how could you do such 
a thing?” and here the little lady almost 
sobbed her dismay as she pictured the 
ruined frame. 

“Oh, you need not feel badly about 
it,” he answered, soothingly; ‘‘it is all 
right now, and will look better than 
ever.” And, man-like, not wishing to 
dwell upon an unpleasant subject, he 
quickly valled his wife’s attention to a 
little stand of plants which he had _pur- 
chased for their garden. ‘‘Only six dol- 
lars for the whole thing!” he exclaimed, 
triumphantly; at which Dollie, with an 
effort to smile at his intended kindness, 
groaned inwardly as she viewed the two 
scraggy rose-bushes, for which one dollar 
would have been an exorbitant price. 


Further investigation revealed to Mrs. 
Dale numerous other commissions and 
omissions, such as broken crockery and 
glassware, a torn lace curtain, and last, 
but not least, she discovered in one of 
the laundry tubs her wool blankets, 
where they had reposed for two days in 
cold water. 

*“()Juite ruined!’’ she exclaimed, in a 
tone of utter despair, as John explained 
that he knew ehe always had the blan- 
kets cleaned with the other things, and 
as the washerwoman did not come, he 
washed them. ‘‘I just threw them into 
the tub of water, you know, and shook 
them up and down, and I meant to hang 
them out en the line to dry,” he contin- 
ued, ‘‘but I forgot all about it.’’ 


By this time, the promised new bonnet 
had vanished into the dim and uncertain 
future; but Dollie, seeing her husband’s 
careworn face, checked her own disap- 
pointment, seeking to repair the mischief 
done, and not finding it in her heart to 
add reproaches to the misery already en- 
dured by ‘‘the best husband in the 
world,’’ especially after she heard him 
exclaim on the night of her return: 
‘“Oh, I am so tired! and I don’t wonder 
that Dollie dreads the house-cleaning, 
for it is worse than the office and stock 
exchange combined.”—Callie L. Bon- 
ney, in Christian at Work. 


-™ 


The thousands of good people who 
have derived benefit in one way or an- 
other from the educational and recrea- 
tional combination that is comprised 
under the title of ‘‘Chatauqua,” will be 
glad to know that branch institutions are 
becoming established in other parts of 
the country. Tennessee has its Chatau- 
at Monteagle; California, at 


onterey; Massachusetts, at Framing- 
ham. But the newest Chatauqua branch, 
and the one destined to be most popular, 
next to the original location, is that which 
is domiciled at Lake de Funiak, Florida. 


—{St. Paul Tribune. 


A Cup of Tea. 


“Sitting in the station the other day, 
[ had a little sermon preached in the way 
I like; and I’ll report it for your benefit, 
because it taught one of the lessons which 
we all should learn, and taught it in such 
a natural, simple way that no one could 
forget it. 

**It was a bleak, snowy day; the train 
was late; the ladies’ room dark and 
smoky; and the dozen women, old and 
young, who sat waiting impatiently, all 
looked cross, low-spirited or atupid. I 
felt all three, and thought, as I looked 
around, that my fellow-beings were a 
very unamiable, uninteresting set. 

‘Just then a forlorn old woman, 
shaking with palsy, came in with a_ bas- 
ket of wares, and went about mutely 
offering them to the sitters. Nobody 
bought anything; and the poor old soul 
stood blinking at the door a minute, as 
if reluctant to go out into the bitter 
storm again. She turned presently, and 
poked aboat the room, as if trying to find 
something; and then a pale lady in black, 
who lay as if asleep on a sofa, opened 
her eyes, and saw the old woman, and 
instantly asked, ina kind tone, ‘Have 
you lost anything, ma’am?’ 

‘* *No, dear, I’m looking for the heat- 
in’ place to have a warm ’fore I go out 
again. My eyes is poor, and I don’t 
seem to find the furnace nowheres.’ 

‘* *Here it is.’ And the lady led her 
to the steam radiator, placed a chair, and 
showed her how to warm her feet. 

*¢ *Well, now, ain’t that nice!’ said 
the old woman, spreading her ragged 
mittens to dry. ‘“Thanky, dear; this is 
proper comfortable, ain’t it? I’m almost 
frozen to-day, being lame and wimbly; 
and not selling much makes me down- 
hearted.’ 

‘*The lady smiled, went to the coun- 
ter, bought a cupof tea and some sort 
of food, carried it herself to the old wom- 
an, and said, as respectfully and kindly 
as if the poor woman had been dressed 
in silk and fur: ‘Won’t you have acup 
of tea? It’s very comforting a day like 
this! 

** ‘Sakes alive! do they give tea at 
this depot?’ cried the old lady, in a tone 
of innocent surprise that made a smile go 
round the room, touching the glummest 
face like a streak of sunshine. ‘Weil, 
now, this is jest lovely, added the old 
lady, sipping away with arelish. ‘This 
does warm the cockles of my heart.’ 

“While she refreshed herself, telling 
her story meanwhile, the lady looked 
over the poor little wares in the basket, 
bought soap and pins, shoe-strings and 
tape, and cheered the old soul by paying 
well for them. | 

‘As I watched her doing this, 1 
thought what a sweet face she had, 
though I had cousidered her very plain 
before. I felt dreadfully ashamed of 
myself that I had grimly shaken my 
head when the basket was offered me; 
and, as I saw the look of interest, sympa- 
thy and kindness come into the dismal 
faces all round me, I did wish that I was 
the magician to call it out. It was only 
a kiod word and a friendly act, but, 
somehow, it brightened that dingy room 
wonderfully. It changed the faces of a 
dozen women, and [ think it touched a 
dozen hearts; for | saw many eyes fol- 
low the plain, pale lady with sydden re- 
spect. And when the old woman got 
up to go, several persons beckoned to 
her and bought something, as if they 
wanted to repair their first negligence. 

“Old beggar-women are not romantic; 
neither are cups of tea, boot-laces and 
colored soap. There were no gentlemen 
present to be impressed with the lady’s 
kind act, so it wasn’t done for effect; 
and no possible reward could be received 
for it except the ungrammatical thanks 
of aragged old woman. But that simple 
little charity was as good as a sermon to 
those who saw it, and I think each trav- 
eler went on her way better for that half- 
hour in the dreary station. [can testify 
that one of them did, and nothing but 
the emptiness of her purse prevented her 
from ‘comforting the cockles of the heart’ 
of every forlorn old woman she met for a 
week after.” —Louisa M. Alcott. 


—— 


She Could Trust Him. 


A lady who was anxious to send two 
little girls down to Elberon the other day 
brought them to pier No. 8, and asked 
one of the officers of the boat if it con- 
nected with ‘‘the 2.30 train at Sanay 
Hook for Long Branch?’ She was an- 
swered in the affirmative, but being un- 
easy about the safe conduct of her little 
charges, whom she explained she was not 
to accompany, she asked: 

‘‘Are you quite sure?” 

A short, stout, raddy-faced man who 
was standing near by, turned at this and 
answered for the boat’s officer. 

‘‘Yes, madam,” he said, ‘‘this is the 
boat.’’. | 

She looked up at the speaker, a stran- 
ger, and was about to thank him when 
he added, ‘‘I am going to the end of the 
route, aud |] will see that the children 
are safe.”’ 

The lady looked at him so searchingly, 
and possibly so suspiciously, that he 
flushed up for a moment and said, ‘‘Ohb, 
I’ll take good care of them if you'll trust 
them to me. I am General Grant.” 

**‘So you are!” exclaimed the lady, as 
she recognized the face which painting 
and photography have made so familiar 
for the last twenty years. She gladly 
placed the girls in such reggae. pion care, 
and was equally grateful and amused to 
see the general and his little charges in 
conversation on the deck of the boat as it 
moved off.—N. Y. Tribune, from C. A. 


Property owned by the Yale Univer- 
sity is $7,000,000. Much of this is in 
lands and buildings. Since its organiza- 
tion Yale College has conferred more than 
twelve thousand degrees. Most of these 
have been given to graduates of the 
Academical and the Law and Theological 
Departments; the total number, including 
the Law and Theological Departments, 
would exceed sixteen thousand. 


‘innocence and whatever is 


| What Shall We doto Save the Intem- 
perate? 


Is there no remedy for the ruin which 
the rum traffic is we, Fre among the souls 
of California’s citizens? Is the demon of 
intemperance to be left ‘monarch of all he 
surveys’? Is murder to be committed 
daily and hourly, yet not a hand raised to 
eave the poor victim of Alcohol from the 
sin, the duaiain, the misery, the beggary 
which his besotted habits entail upon 
himself and all who have the misfortune 
to be allied to him by bonds of kindred ? 
If King Cholera carried off ten thousand 
victims by his malarial breath, San 
Francisco would wear the garb of muni- 
cipal mourning, public prayers would be 
offered to God to stay the progress of the 
plague, and rich men would contribuie 
thousands of dollars to improve the sani- 
tary condition of the city. But no man 
mourns when King Alcohol’s victims die 
the death of the degraded and diseased 
debauchee! -No public prayers are of- 
fered to God to,stay the tide of intem- 
oo which is deluging the land with 
iquor-stained victims of this most virulent 
vice. No millionaire steps forth to fur- 
nish the people with places of resort 
where Rum would not find a resting 
place, and where drunkards would be un- 
known. Yet at least ten thousand souls 
are annually destroyed in this city through 
the fearful, crime-begetting sin of intem- 
perance! Are these souls worth sav- 
ing? God knows they are! Our Blessed 
Redeemer would have died on the Crose 
were it necessary to save even one soul, 
yet we—who claim to be his disciples— 
stand aghast on the brink of perdition and 
see tens of thousands of the souls of 
men, women and children plunging into 
the infernal abyss—and never stretch 
forth a hand to save them! Is this do- 
ing unto others as we would be done by ? 
Is this a lesson taught us by the Son of 
God? We call ourselves Christians, but 
the followers of Confucius put us to 
shame when we reflect upon their igno- 
rance and our knowledge of divine law. 

The moral, law-abiding, religious ele- 
ments of San Francisco society are guilty 
before God for permitting the Juggernaut 
of Intemperance to crush beneath its 
wheels so many innocent souls that other- 
wise might be happy if trained to live 
soberly and justly in virtue. There are 
in San Francisco 2,514 saloons that pay 
license; then there are 1,600 places 
known as “corner groceries’’ which pay 
no license. The character of these places 
is described by Chief of Police Crowley 
as ‘“‘hells of iniquity, doing far more 
harm than the regular saloons. Profess- 
ing to sell beer only, their principal trade 
is in whisky of the vilest character, 
which is retailed only to those whom 
they know.’ In certain parts of the 
city they are in almost every huckster 
shop ak ‘*branch bakery.'’ One of the 
Police Captains, in whose district a ma- 
jority of them are situated, describes 
them as kept almost entirely by low 
women, and their patrons as ‘‘children 
who go with the can to buy beer for the 
home, and who thus learn to drink; 
mothers who spend much time in them 
drinking, and fathers who talk maudlin 
politics when they ought to be at home 
with their families.” 

San Francisco, therefore, supports 
more than four thousand liquor saloons! 
Four thousand eoul-destroying dens where 
disease, destitution and death is dealt 
out to innocent children, to virtuous 
and social citizens! Four thousand 
stores in San Franeisco where youthful 
virtue is turned into premature vice, 
where sober mothers are turned into slov- 
enly sots, and where men are maddened 
by chemically concocted poison labled to 
lure the thirsty to their own destruction! 

A committee of one of the religious or- 
ganizations of this city recently visited 
a number of these places, and here is 
what they say concerning these resorts 
for dissolute men and boys: 

‘‘Words are not strong enough to 
describe the extreme wickedness and 
vileness of these places. We made a 
careful estimate of the attendance of 
these ‘dives,’ and do not hesitate to say 
that it is fully 4,000 nightly. On Satur- 
day and Sunday nights especially they 
are crowded, so much so that we were 
stopped at the door by a ‘special officer’ 
and told that there was ‘no room.’ But 
the saddest feature, perhaps, is that 75 
per cent, of these audiences are young 
men under 30 years of age. 

‘*We would warn the mothers of San 
Francisco that, as they value purity and 
true and 
good, they must teach their sons to shun 
these places. We would warn the 
fathers that, as they regard the welfare of 
their boys and our fair city, they must 
restrain their sons from these hells of 
evil; and to employers we would say, 
look well to the young men you employ. 
If they frequent the ‘dives’ nothing 
but harm can result to them and you.” 

Thus we present to the Catholic por- 
tion of the San Francisco public the 
state of the curse brought upon this com- 
munity by intemperance. It is the duty 
of the press to present such facts and 
figures so that citizens may be made 
aware of the fearful results of the rum- 
trafic. But here our labors must end 
unless some good Samaritan stretches 
forth his hand to inaugurate a movement 
that will gain such legislation as will re- 
strict the liquor traffic within reasonable 
bounds, and banish from the city the low 
dives, which are the worst amorig the 
many bad nurseries of crime. 

Temperance soczieties cannot prevail 
against the growing evil. The remedy 
‘must come from right-minded people who 
have the public good at heart. Catholic 
and non-Catholic, millionaire and me- 
chanic, Democrat and Republican—men 
and women of all religions, all political 
shades and all nationalities—must wnite 
in one solid phalanx against the mon- 
ster iniquity of intemperance, or the sius 
committed through it will soon cry to 
heaven for vengeance upon those who 
stand heedlessly by while hell is being 
filled with souls that otherwise might 


| ave been saved.—The Monitor. 


CATARRH 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS? 
Can be taken athome. Nocase 
incurable when our questions 
are tly answered. Write 
for circulars, testimonials, etc., 


Treatment For 


| “The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THe Pactrric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered grativously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers © The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


HEADACHES 


Are generally induced 
by Indigestion, Foul 
Stomach, Costiveness, 
Deficient Circulation, 
_ Or some Derangement 
of the Liver and Digestive System. 
Sufferers will find relief by the use of 


Ayer’s Pills 


to stimulate the stomach and produce a regn- 
lar daily movement-of the bowels. By their 
action on these organs, AYFR’S PILLs divert 
the blood from the brain, and relieve and 
cure all forms of Congestive and Nervous 
Headache, Bilious Headache, and Sick 
Headache; and by keeping the bowels free, 
and preserving the system in a healthful 
condition, they insure immunity from future 
attacks. Try 


Ayer’s Pills. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Drnggists. 


HAWLEY BROS. 
Hardware Co., 


— WHOLESALE DEALERS IN — 


HARDWARE 


Agricultural Implements 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
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THE HOOSIzk GRAIN DRILL. 
The best ever made, 


THE GILPIN SULEY PLOW. 


Made by J.’ Deere & Co. of Moline, manu- 
factuiérs of the justiy c-lebrated Moline 
Gang, Sulky and Single Plows. Best in the 
world, 
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THE PERKINS WINDMILL. 
The most powerful *nd durable Windmill in 
the market. Ev.ve:y mill warranted. 


.... Also Agents for.... 


CHAMPION AND AUTOMATIC RoOAD-sSCRAPERS, 
Sov1ln Benp CHILLED P. ows, 
CHAMPION FANNING MILLs, 


DEERE’s RIDING AND WALKING CULTIVATORS, 
Krystone Disc Harrows, 
Sprine-TootH Harrows, 
BALDWIN’s Hay-Cutrrers, 


A FULL LINE OF HARDW4RE. 
OS Send for Catalogue. 


301 to 309 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense, energy and —- for our business in her 
locality, middle-aged treed. SALARY 685 te ae 
References poms GAY BrRos.,14 Barclay St,, N. 


EACHERS WANTED — 10 PRINOIPALS, 

12 Assistants, and a number for. Music, 
Art, and Specialties. Application form mailed 
for postage. SCHOO 
Chicago, Il]. OG~Mention this paper. jyl6-ly 


ANT) SIX CENTS for postage and re- 


ceive free a box of goods which will 
help you to make Good Wages right 


TRUE & CO., Augusta, Me. 


away. Try itat once. Address 


SUPPLY BUREAU, - 


Union Savings Bank, 


CorNnER Broapway AND NintH STREETs, 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,'79) 331,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 


D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - = President 
Vice-President 
H. A. PALMER, 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 08 
Notes, Personal securities - = 10,685 00 
Bonds - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - - - 63,828 89 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
- firstof the month succeeding the date of 

eposit. 
mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 

Estate and Bonds. 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


OpposiTe Patent Orrice, WASHINGTON, D. 
nov2-tf 


California Bible Society. 
REMOVAL! 


HE CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 
removed its Depository 


Prom 749 Market to 14 Post St. 


North side, where it will keep, as usual, 
a full line of the Publications of the American 
Bible Society suited to this Coast. 

The Depositaries are the firm of Wood & 
Strickland, who will be pleased to wait on all 
friends of the Bible Cause and Society. 

All communications for grants and Bibles for 
Mission Sunday-schools and Humane Institu- 
tions, and matters of general interest regard- 
ing Bible work in California and Nevada, may 
be addressed to Rev. John Thompson, 
District Sup’t for American Bible Society, 

and Sup’t Cal. Bible Society. 
1352 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


ESTABLISHED 1856, 


Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


Tusps & Co, 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street 
Factory at THE Porrero. 


From 519 Post St. to 115 &117 Olay St. 
near Market Btreet Ferry, with ample 
room and increased facilities we will 
supply the trade with goods at low- 


in any quantity 
a= price to everybody 
The best and fresh- est goods in the 
marketis our first thought. Personal 


REMOVED 


attention to every order, however 
small, promptness in shipping, no 


est wholesale prices 
desired. One low 


credit, no losses for cash uyers to 
make good. Business solicited. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for latest price 
list, and give us a trial order. 
Smith’s Cash Store, P.O. Box 
2633, San Francisco, California. 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr. 


117 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| WepNEspay, OcToBeEr 22, 1884. 


Bhe Pacitic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person seuding us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
ctric for one year. THE PaciFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Read advertisement of ‘‘Cram’s World 
Atlas,” price $5, in another column. 
This very valuable work we will send, 
post paid, together with Tue Paciric, for 
one year, to all our subscribers, new or 
old, who will pay to our agents, or send 
to us, $6. Address Tue Pactric, Box 
2348, San Francisco, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1884. 


It will not be news to any one who can 
read that there was an important State 
election in Ohio last week, which indi- 
cates as undiminished the power and 
prestige of the Republican party and its 
Presidential candidate. In the largest 
vote ever cast, after a hotly contested 
struggle, the majority was 12,000 on one 
officer, 16,000 on another, and 18,000 on 
Members of Congress. In West Virginia, 
voting the same day, the Democratic 
majority reached only one-third its ordin- 
ary dimensions. These, and other indi- 
cations, show that, after all the criticising, 
just or otherwise, of Mr. Blaine, he is 
popular with the masses, and has merits 
which commend him measurably, at least, 
to sober and thoughtful people. We do 
not know what a day (certainly not a 
national election day) may bring forth; 
but the large probabilities look toward 
Republican success—with which some of 
the best amongst us find the highest 
good inwrapped. 


One of the preachers said, last Sunday, 
that Solomon was not the only man that 
had need to pray for wisdom. St. James 
saw a general need of it, and exhorted the 
early Christiaus to pray for it as a neces- 
sity of their Christian living. They had 
need of it for bridling the tongue, and 
ruling the body, aud guiding the conduct. 
Wisdom was qualified for meeting the 
necessity by its fine characteristics. It 
was pure. It preserved from stain and 
soil and lust and groveling, and every 
grossness of earth. It was peaceable. 
It did not quarrel, it did not strive, it did 
not complain, it did not find fault, it did 
not provoke, it did not insult. It was 
gentle, it did not bluster, it did not bris- 
tle up, it did not accuse, did not threat- 
en, was not harsh, was not overbearing, 
it did not drive aud beat. It was easy 
fo be entreated. It was affable, ap- 
proachable and winning. It did not 
stand aloof, it was not forbidding in 
mien, it was not sour of look, it was not 
morose in aspect, it did not always vaunt 
its superiority. It was full of mercy and 
good fruits. It had a free hand and an 
open purse. It did not keep its resent-. 
ments. It was forgiving and gracious. 
It repaid evil with good. It surprised 
ppposition by its friendliness. It convert- 

ed enmity into friendship by showing 
how sweetly it couid go on doing good to 
the faithless and the hateful. It was 
without partiality and without hypocrisy. 
It was not variable, now this and now 
that. It was not sinister, and not politic 
in the bad sense. It did not creep and 
crawl and eavesdrop. It did not feign a 
regard it did not feel. It did not count 
every one a foe to be eonciliated, and so 
put bim under suspicion till he had been 
seen ‘‘and was convinced by a considera- 
tion in the line of filthy lucre.’”’ How 
much every one setting out in life needs 
to be thus endowed with wisdom; to be 
thus set free from all that is low, vile 
and selfish, and to be full of all Christ- 
like victues; and he may be. He has 
only to ask. God will give any one this 
wisdom who asks for it; and will give it 
—no questions asked, no past raked up— 
freely and abundantly. Still, there is a 
condition. Itis in the asking. There 
must be a real asking—en asking that 
prefers the wisdom to any and all things 
else which could possibly come in the 
way of it. 


We are notified, by circular, that the 
third ‘‘plenary Council” of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of our land will short- 
ly be held in the city of Baltimore. 
Among other things, we are told that 
its objects are, ‘‘the enactment of salu- 


tary laws for the promotion of piety and 
sound morals.’ We are glad to see 


this specification. It is to be presumed 
that the “‘laws for the promotion of piety 
and sound morals” are to take effect on 
the laity, and are not needed for the 
clergy. We have frequently called at- 
tention to the neglect of morals and 
moral training so common in the Roman 
Church in other lands, and sadly 
illustrated in our own jails and prisons, 


where the criminals from the Roman 


Catholic population are out of all pro- 
portion with those representing other 
sections of Christendom, and inferior in 
relative numbers, if inferior at all, only 
to those which represent our Buddhist 
population. 


An international group of learned men 
has been in session lately, in the city of 
Washington, to consult in regard to the 
establishment of a common meridian from 
which to reckon longitude among all 
peoples the world around. A majority 
voted to recommend that the meridian of 
Greenwich, England, be fixed upon as 
the best, since it is as convenient as any 
other one, and is already more largely 
used than any other. The Germans and 
the French dissented; but those nations 
will have to yield, inasmuch as the bet- 
ter judgment of the world is against 
them, For atime we Americans used 
to reckon longitude from the meridian of 
Washington, as various other nations 
did from their respective capitals. But, 
of late, all our mariners have gone by 
Greenwich time, and the recent agree- 
ment will make no disturbance, either in 
our war or mercantile marine. 


How many people think that it is of 
little consequence what themselves are 
if the world is all right about them, the 
state of society is good, and the winds of 
fortune blow from the right quarter. 
But all this is not the half of life. These 
surroundings do not supply us with any- 
thing but fields and opportunities. It is 
in outgiving and forthgoing that blessed- 
ness consists. If there is nothing of us, 
or if we fail to put it forth, we are mizer- 
able failures, and miserable in our fail- 
ing. Then, too, most of the good in 
things is just what we put into them. 
Institutions, laws, business, politics— 
what are these but forms and receptacles 
to be filled by us, and but abstract and 
empty things, save as we put ourselves 
into them, and they give back, with 
interest, what they have received. Qur 
lives bring us good, therefore, in pro- 
portion to our personal investments. We 
must impart, pour out, band over our- 
selves, in all possible directions and as 
widely as we can, invest our al! over and 
over again, if we would have good re- 
turns and get our fill of joy. 


The wonder and mystery of the air, 
as full of living things, is thus spoken of 
by a recent writer (Macvickar): ‘‘It 
were strange and contrary to the analogy 
of nature—for nature is teeming with 
life wherever life is possible—that a 
medium like the atmosphere should be 
capable of entertaining in it spores and 
ova in life for an indefinite period of 
time, and not be peopled with develop- 
ing and developed organismsalso. That, 
they might be light enough to float in 
the air, and as fit every way for leading 
their lives in this medium as in water, 
there can be no doubt. And that they 
should be so small as to be invisible to 
the naked eye of man is only what is to 
be expected; while, with regard to the 
use of the microscope in this instance, it 
does not appear how it could be applied 
with a chance of success in catching 
them. Moreover, if caught, such is 
probably the delicacy of their organiza- 
tion that before they could be subjected 
to examination they would most likely 
have been shrunk up so as to be mis- 
taken for spores. In a word, nothing is 
so difficult as to find any region where 
man himself can live which is not oc- 
cupied by other forms of life also. Nay, 
where man could not live a moment— 
where, till lately, it was believed that 
nothing could live, and that naught but 
eternal darkness and desolation reigned, 
in fine, the lowest depths of the ocean— 
like the sunny meadows and hillsides, 
are now found to be not merely teeming, 
but carpeted, with living beings.” 


— 


In the course of remark which was had 
in the General Association on the matter 
of the form for admission of members to 
the Church, it seemed to be supposed 
that our churches had been living under 
some very rigid dispensation, which made 
it hard for the dear children to enter the 
fold. Now, there is no doubt that in- 
dividual instances may be found in which 
churches are burdened with a severely 
theological creed. The officers of church- 
es here and there need now, as of old, 
that the Master should say, ‘‘Forbid 
them not’’—do not adopt or enforce any 
forms which put any real obstacle in the 
way of their entrance into the kingdom 
which belongs to them. But no one 
who knows the general spirit and custom 
of the Congregational churches would say 
that the forbidding attitude is at. all 
characteristic of them. One might infer 
from the fervid earnestness with which 
pleas were made at Stockton for the 
children that they had never been con- 
sidered before. But if one will take 
pains to look at the hand-book of the 
Congregational churches of California, he 


of those who, by reason of youth, would 
be unable to understand the fuller con- 
fessions. Whether that is the best form 
or not may admit of question. But, at 
any rate, it is very simple, and not 
theological at all. It has been kept 
standing as a suggestion to the churches 
and pastors in the new edition, also, of 
the hand-book printed two years ago. 
As to the form of words by which mem- 
bers shall come into the visible Church, 
it is useless to expect entire agreement. 
But as to the warm-heartedness, sympa- 
thy and consideration with which the 
children of the kingdom, whether they 
are of few or many years, should be treat- 
ed, we believe there is substantially one 
mind. We hear a good many things 
said about the rigor and repellency which 
have been our heritage from our fathers. 
But having been born and reared in their 
churches, and having lived and served 
in them for a long time, we confess that 
we find it difficult to know what our 
friends are talking about who say these 
things. It was not the Church that re- 
pelled us from its fold; it was our own 
silly and wayward heart that made us 
shy of its holy enclosures. 


The meeting of the American Board 
at Columbus was well attended, and the 
interest seems to have been sustained in 
a gratifying degree. Columbus is a de- 
lightful city. Our Congregational church- 
es there, although fairly prosperous, are 
not so influential as in some Eastern 
cities. The sessions of the Board were 
held in the Second Presbyterian church, 
with an overflow meeting some evenings 
in the Finst Presbyterian church. Hos- 
pitalities were extended by people of dif. 
ferent denominations. The sermon was 
preached by President Chapin of Beloit 
College. No overshadowing question or 
topic appeared this year; no special ap- 
peal engrossed the mind of the Board; 
no debt was hanging over the assembly. 
The receipts, including the Jlorning 
Star collections, have exceeded those of 
any preceding year, although they are 
about $100,000 less than the sum at 
which the Prudential Committee are 
aiming. About $300,000 still remains 
unexpended of the Otis fund, but that 
has been set apart for new missions. It 
is stated that the legacy of Mr. Swett of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., hitherto estimated 
at $250,000, will probably yield more 
than that. An equal sum will also be 
realized, it will be remembered, by the 
Home Missionary Society from this leg- 
acy. Worthy commemoration was made 
of the services and character of Secre- 
tary Means. Those who recall the inter- 
est Dr. Means took in the location and 
establishment of the West Central Af- 
rica Mission, and we here who know how 
much he prized and loved Mr. Bagster, 
the pioneer in that mission, will be sorry 
to learn that the unfriendliness of Por- 
tuguese authorities has compelled the 
entire company of that mission to leave, 
for the present, the field, and some of 
the number are on the way to Boston to 
lay the situation before the Board. That 
is a serious issue. Generally, the aspect 
of the work this year is hopeful. It is 
remarkably so in Japan. The feeling io 
the Armenian field is improving. Effect- 
ive reinforcements have been sent out 
lately to different points. The tide is 
rising almost everywhere in the mission- 
ary world. The next meeting, which 
will be the seventy-fifth, and so histori- 
cally significant, will be held in Boston. 


A private letter from Humboldt county 
gives a very encouraging account of all 
our churches, and has a good word for 
each. ‘‘Brother Huntington has the 
brightest and cheeriest Sabbath-scbool 
that I have ever seen. He is sowing 
seed that will yield a rich harvest for the 
church. The children are not only in the 
Sabbath-school, but they largely do the 
singing in the Sunday services. I found 
many of them in the weekly prayer- 
meeting. What shall I say that is not 
good about the Second church? It is a 
working cburch, filled with a zeal for the 
Master that will not let it rest. Blessed 
with a pastor young, ardent, courageous, 
hopeful, and not lacking in any of the 
graces which make up a successful min- 
ister—Brother Bowman is beloved by his 
people. There ie good news from Rhon- 
erville, of which I have not time to write. 
Brother Dexter, besides serving Hydes- 
ville and Rhonerville, either one of which 
is a large parish of itself, rides to two 
other stations, eighteen and twenty-five 
miles from the parsonage. He is beloved 
of his people, and of excellent report. 
I found Ferndale a good place for the 
right sort of a minister, and Brother 
Coombe is the man. He has an encour- 
aging prospect and a stronghold in the 
good-will and respect of the people.” 


The steamer City of Peking, that 
sailed October 18th, took thirty-four 
missionaries, sent by different Boards, to 
many places in China and Japan. Among 
them were Rev. S. F. Woodin of the 
American Board, returning to Foochow, 
also Mrs. Peet, the widow of the good 
missionary who left Foochow about 
twelve yeare ago. Her daughter, a 
native of Foochow, who left there a 
little girl, now returns the wife of Rev. 
George H. Hubbard. Atso Miss Dr. 
Kate C. Woodhull, and her sister, Hannah 
C. Woodhull, go to the same place, 
They go with some fear and forebodings 
on account of the war with France. All 
Christian people that know them here, 
and at the East, commend them to Him, 
who knows what the future will be to 
them. The ladies gave a farewell meet- 
ing to these missionaries in the Firat 
church, in which individuals gave an 
account of the way God had led each to 
go into this work. It was a very im- 
= meeting. All seemed to be 


material control of our ease and comfort, 


One of the great satisfactions of our 
Annual General Association is the meet: 
ing with old friends, and of co-laborers 
that we never saw, or have seldom seen, 
but of whom we huve heard for years. 
Brother H. M. Crafts of San Bernardino 
is one of that sort. For twenty-three 
years he has held on, against all kinds of 
disappointments. For the first fifteen 
years it did seem that all that was plant- 
ed was soon destroyed. Long years ago 
we expected he would give out. But, as 
word came from him, from time to time, 
he still beld on, not overcome of evil. 
Now, he says, he blesses God for permit- 
ting him to live to see the full harvest of 
his early sowing. ‘I'hree churches are 
already in good working order, sending 
offshoots in the shape of Sunday-schools, 
that will grow iato stout supports of these 
churches, and into still more churches 
bye and bye. It does one’s soul good to 
rejoice with Brother Crafts. May the 
Lord bless him and his work more and 
more, and may he soon see three times 
three churches about him. 


On looking over the Association, the 
older ones were impressed with the fact 
that another generation are taking the 

laces of the founders of our eburches. 
Many that we have been accustomed to 
see were not there. Deacon Ruffner, who 
came from Lompoc last year; Deacon 
Taylor of Santa Cruz, who always seems 
to carry a blessing wherever he goes; 
Deacon Whitton of Berkeley, who has up- 
held the Church wherever he has been; 
Deacon E. P. & lint of Oakland, who has 
been identified with the First of this city 
or the Firet of Oakland for almost a life- 
time; Dr. Adams, Deacons I. P. Rankin,* 
L. B. Benchley and S. A. Chapin of the 
First church of this city. In early years 
it would seem that no Association could 
be held without them. Well, we cannot 
now go on and speak of more of the 
absent ones, but we must say that Judge 
Cross of Sacramento was missed, and 
that we hope to see him at the next meet- 
ing of the Association. 


A good friend of THe Pactric, who 
sends us $2 to pay the subscription for 
another, says: ‘‘Some years ago | 
ordered THe Pacrric sent to a friend. 
She became an interested reader. During 
a recent visit to the place where she re- 
sides 1 met the lady, and asked her if 
she was a subscriber. She answered: 
‘I could go without my dinner better than 
miss reading THe Pactric,’’’ 


While the Association was in session, 
Deacon Brown of Stockton, whose white 
locks have been seen at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association so many years, 
was sick and dying. He asked for the 
prayers of the Association, and died 
soon after it adjourned. His age was 83. 
He was one of the founders of the Stock- 
ton church. 


At the meeting of the Association a 
memorandum of a_ subscription paid 
was lost. Will the one who paid send 
name and Postoftice, if the tag on paper 
has not been changed ? 


Sounp Docrrine.—Blessed are the 
merciful; for they shall obtain merey. 


Hairs All Numbered. 


We may sometimes hesitate in car- 
rying our troubles, needs and solicitudes 
to the Great King in prayer, and implor- 
ing his divine interposition, lest such 
trifling interests as many of ours—ever 
in our own estimation—were altogether 
too minute and trivial to urge npon that 
royal notice. When I am tempted, in 
such petty cares, to pass on without 
throwiug a supplicating glance upward, 
this Scripture come to me as a voice of 
cheer and comfort, ‘‘Even the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered.” 

There is a testimony in this gracious 
assurance that none of the problems of 
our daily life, none of the questions of 
purpose and movement, which we meet 
from hour to hour, are so inconsiderable 
and unimportant as to pass unnoticed in 
that paternal oversight. The issue to be: 
tried may affect only some lowest physi- 
cal want, some sensation of nerve or flesh 
scarcely reporting itself to our conscious- 
ness, and the outcome exerting uo 


aud still it may be presented to that 
infinite wiscum and fidelity, to order and 
direct for our good. Whether we have 
one hair more or less, how can it in- 
fluence our prosperity or enjoyment? and 
yet it occupies the thought and the 
Supremacy of the great Sovereign. So 
that the smallest request we would pre- 
fer to that overruling love and power, we 
may freely bring in the hope of its being 
heard and granted. 

By far the largest proportion of our 
daily experience is invested in these 
apnarently trifling concerns. We en- 
counter few great problems of heroic duty 
between sun and sun. Our journey of 
the day is a succession of moderate 
steps, not a record of racing and leaping 
in the outlay of our utmost manhood. 
So that the greatest breadth of our pro- 
gressive story were kept in shadow and 
silence, if it might not be lifted, by our 
pleading to the light of that divine 
countenance. 

And, then, we canuot tell what is large 
and what is small in the daily ques- 
tions calling for our decision and action. 
The seed of overtopping growth in the 
vegetable world is often of the most 
diminutive pattern. And the incidents 
which we pass heedlessly, or if we ob- 
serve them with more critical attention, 
judge to be of the least importance, may 
be the inauguretion of overruling forces 
of life and character. We may well, 
therefore, counmit all issuee, whatever 
our estimate of their breadth and move- 
ment, to that unfailing wisdom and regal 


will find that nearly ten years ago a form 
was expressly suggested to meet the Case 


appy in the choice made, and in antici- 
pation of the work before them. 


little children in our communion with a 
prayer-hearing God. No errand to that 
mercy-seat is too trivial to lead our foot- 
steps thither. We may connect all the 
issues of life with the control of that 
overruling will. We may put our hand 
in that paternal band, no matter how 
narrow the chasm, how gentle the ac- 
clivity, and Jook trustfully and hope- 
fully for that availing guidance. 

Ah, if we could learn thie lesson of 
filial trust at every step of our way along 
our earthly pilgrimage, no matter how 
steep or rough or obscure the path, it 
would guide us safely and surely home 
to our Fatber’s house. A. L. 5S. 


The Prohibition Party—Its+ Moral and 
Religious Character. 


Dear Pactric: You are not a_politi- 
cian, nor is the writer, but we are greatly 
interested in the cause of temperance, 
and we cannot be indifferent to the ques- 
tion of prohibition as embodied in the 
Prohibition party. For myself, I wish to 
say that I am astonished that some of 
my best ministerial neighbors, and pro- 
nounced temperance men, too, are openly 
opposing the temperance party and its 
noble Presidential candidate, St. John. I 
am not only a non-partisan, but also a 
non-voter, yet I am free to say that if I 
had a hundred votes to.cast they’ would 
all be given, now, in favor of probibition. 
Indeed, it seems as though we can now 
hear the call, ‘‘Who is on the Lord’s 
side?” and I am afraid that if pastors and 
leaders in the Church lead pious people 
away from the truth and the right in the 
present issue, ere long they may hear the 
awful words of Jehovah: ‘‘Ourse ye 
Meroz; curse ye bitterly the inhabitants 
thereof; because they came not to the 
help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.” 

That the cause of righteousness may 
be promoted, will you please to give 
room for the following, from the pen of 
Rev. Dr. Morton of Ohio, and permit 
me to ask for it a careful reading, espe- 
cially by such ministers as wear Blaine 
hats: 

‘*That which commends the Probibi- 
tion party more than all things else is 
tts moral and religious character; the 
spirit of the Lord is in the movement. 
This will appear evident from the follow- 
ing considerations : | 

‘‘1. Most of those favoring this move- 
ment are Christians. The majority o 
the members of the Prohibition party are 
members of the Church, pious, praying 
men and women. This cannot be truth- 
fully affirmed of either of the other great 
parties. | 

**2. The object atmed at by this party 
is good. The one great aim and purpos 
of this movement is the suppression of 
the liquor traflic—is the removal of one 
of the greatest evils that curses the earth. 
The object is one that God approves. 
Neither of the other parties have this ob- 
ject in view. Both the old parties are so 
much under the control of the liquor 
power that they dare not utter one word 
against it. Surely, temperance, Chris- 
tian people who want the liquor traffic 
prohibited should work and vote with the 
ouly party that favors that measure. 

“3. The platform of the Prohibition 
party is good—commends itself to moral 
and religious people. It begins and closes 
with a devout acknowledgment of God 
as the source of power and authority; it 
recognizes the Bible as the supreme law 
of the land, and, from beginning to end, 
it breathes a spirit of piety, of prayer 
and of entire confidence in God for suc- 
cess. This is not true of the platforms 
of the old parties. In them there is no 
acknowledgement of God as the source 
of power and authority; there is no rec- 
ognition of the Bible as the supreme law; 
no spirit of piety, of prayer; no expres- 
sion of trust or dependence on God for 
success. There is nothing in either of 
the platforms of the old parties against 
which an infidel, a distiller, a brewer or 
a saloonist could make the slightest ob- 
jection. This being so, how can any 
Christian, any temperance man, hesitate 
a single moment as to which party he 
will support? 

“4. The standard-bearers of this par- 
ty are good men. They are ‘able, men, 
such as fear God, love truth and hate 
covetousness.. No one doubts that St. 
John and Daniel are temperance, moral, 
pious men. No distillers, no brewers, 
no ealoonists are supporting the Prohibi- 
tion ticket. Distillers and brewers and 
ealoon-keepers are cordially supporting 
both the Republican and Democratic 
tickets. And why? Because they know 
the old parties, and their candidates will 
not antagonize their nefarious business, 
but will render them all the encourage- 
ment and support they need. 

‘*When we look at the character of the 
Prohibition movement, at the noble ob- 
ject it has in view, at the platform 6f 
principles promulgated, and at the char- 
acter of the men selected as standard- 
bearers, it seems marvelously strange 
that all Christian people are not identified 
with the movement.” J. 


The Lord’s Prayer Mutilated. 


The oft-quoted words, ‘‘Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us,’ are found nowhere in 
any translation of the English Bible now 
in use—not in the King James version, 
nor the Catholic version, nor the Baptist 
version, nor the recent Revised version 
Moreover, the words in the original 
Greek admit of no such construction. 
Why should any Congregationalist substi- 
tute the words first found in the Roman 
Catholic prayer-book for those left by 
Christ in his inspired Word? 


_Waby Hatra, October 19th.—A na- 
tive, who arrived from El Obeid by the 
way of Merowe, reports that no steamer 
has been wrecked, but a dahabeyah, the 
crew of which was murdered within a 
day’s march of friendly territory. The 
native reports that El Mahdi’s troops oc- 
cupy the heights along the hill north of 


Sovereignty. | 
The oldest and wisest of us may be as : 


Khartoum and have thrown broken tele- 


Hame Missionary, 
Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. p. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 
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Report on Southern California. 


BY REV. J. T. FORD, 


Southern California, as set apart fo; 
the laborsof your General Missiona, 
contains eight counties. Its northern boyp. 
dary is the northern line of San Lyix 
Obispo, Kern and Inyo counties. [pn ex. 
tent it equals the six northeastern States. 
In its natural features it is two rathe; 
than one—Southern California of the 
coast and Southern California of the 
desert. These two, separated only by a 
narrow mountain barrier, could bardly be 
more unlike if they were on opposite aides 
of the globe. They differ in the con: ou, 
of their hills, their climate, their seasons, 
their productions, and in the character and 
business of their inhabitants. 

The desert attracts reckless adventur- 
ers, anxious prospectors, gamblers, old 
Oalifornians (at home only in the mines) 
and with these a larger class of laborers, 
most of them young men, who are 
learning their- lessons of life from the 
godless habitues of the mining camp. 
Most of these laborers, and many of the 
prospectors, are there to remain only for 
a time. They expect to make rapid gains, 
and then, to use their own expressive 
phrase, ‘‘go inside.’’ They are outside 
now-—-outside the pale of civilization—and 
many of the camps outside the influence 
of sthool and home and church. Although 
the desert part of San Bernardino county 
has about 2,000 inhabitants, not more 
than two or three sermons had ever been 
preached there until within the past year. 
Such regions are sometimes neglected ox 
the plea that we cannot expect to plant 
in them permanent institutions; but ive 
can, by the grace of God, do something 
to stay the downward course of siv. We 
may, by faithful labor, save some iudivid- 
ual souls, to become, if not members of 
permanent churches ¢here, yet permanent 
laborers for Christ somewhere; we may 
throw around the miners such influences 
that when they return to communities ‘‘in- 
side,” they may not contaminate others by 
habits acquired among men without God, 
and without restraint corrupted and cor- 
rupting one another. 

In our work in Southern California 
we have regarded the desert settlements 
as important fields of effort, on the 
principle that the pomt of greatest need is 
the true strategic point. 

When Calico, the principal mining 
town, was visited, the people crowded 
the school-house, night after night, to 
hear the Word, and said they wanted 
Sunday-school and church so that they 
might know when Sunday came. In 
May, Brother Drummond McCunn, a 
sick man from Michigan, was sent to occu- 
py Calico and Daggett. He was well re- 
ceived, has bad through the summer 
good congregations, and has received half 
his support from the people. He is now 
a well man, and thinks himself able to 
preach three times on the Sabbath and 
three times during the week. He needs 
a pony and gig, to cost, perhaps, $125, 
and then he is ready to visit many neg- 
lected mining camps. They need his 
work. 

Northward, through the desert, flows 
the Mojave river, forty miles and more, 
until it sinks in the sands. Along its 
course is a narrow interval of green. 
The settlers are engaged in stock-raising. 
Brother John McDonald of our Theologi- 
cal Seminary was there four months, 
from June to October. God blessed _ his 
work and souls were saved. A church 
has been organized with twelve members, 
and more to be added. That scattered 
community is now decidedly Christian in 
its character. Brother McDonald return- 
ed last week to the seminary, but this 
people must not be left without a preach- 
er. The church there is a light in a 
dark place, and it must be kept burning 
brightly. 

So far, the Evangelization of the desert 
has been attempted only by our missiona- 
riee. Other denominations have not eu- 
tered the field. The responsibility of the 
work is upon us. If it ought to be push- 
ed with energy, we must doit. A pony 
to supplement the strength of the mission- 
ary in the mines, and a missionary for the 
church, we need now, lest the work go 
backward rather than forward. 

That vast desert region of California, 
between the Sierras and the Colorado, 
with its 40,000 square miles, is now 
know to be exceedingly rich in mineral 
wealth, and will multiply its population 
rapidly. Two railroads traverse it, and 
two more are entering it. The voice of 
those crying in the wilderness, ‘‘Preparé 
ye the way of the Lord,” should go befor¢ 
the shriek of the locomotive and not wait 
to follow it. 

We leave the desert and ‘‘go inside.” 
Here is a coast region averaging, per 
haps, sixty miles in width from the 
mountains to the sea. The fame of its 
climate has gone eastward, and men 
there, tired of frosts and piercing winds, 
have dreamed, under their snow-drifts, of 
orange groves and roses in perpetual 
bloom, and have come across the conti- 
uent to realize their dream. Among 
them are consumptives, coming in contin- 
ued procession to gain health in a sunnier 
clime; men, also, who have acquired 4 
competence, coming to live amid beautiful 
surroundings, to breathe a balmy t- 
mosphere and make for themselves a para- 
dise on earth. Besides these, here come, 
as to other parts of California, men of 
every nation and kindred and tongue 
that dwell on all the face of the earth. 
Ministers, as well as other men, have 
caught the spirit of immigration, a0 
have come to the land of the orange, the 
olive and the vine. Some have come [0 
plant vines and fig-trees of their own, 
and to sit under them; others “come 0 
do the one work of their calling. 
Through this influx of ministers, and 
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of the sects, pleasant settlements of 
from 300 to 3,000 inhabitants have all 
he churches they need, and moree Some 
of them are ‘‘gospel-ridden communni- 
jes.” Our new work for this year has 
,sced by such settlements to seek points 
of greater need. It has found these, 
ore than elsewhere, in the city of Los 
Angeles. 

This city is believed to have more than 
joubled its population since 1880. Dur- 
ing the years 1882-83 balf the immigra- 
‘ion to Southern California was caught 
and kept right there. The movement 
fom coustry to city continually increases 
its population. Many churches have, 
‘ndeed, been built there, but the supply 
;s unequal to the need, We find popu- 
lone communities within the city limits 
yery imperfectly reached by the central 
churches. To meet this want, four mis- 
sions have been planted in that city and 
its immediate vicinity—three of them 
since last October, the other not long be- 
fore, ‘wo of these are under the 
direction and fostering care of the First 
Congregational church. Three of them 
owe their origin and success very 
largely to the active and _persist- 
ent efforts of Brother C. §S. Billings, 
our missionary for Los Angeles and vicin- 
ity. One of them was planted by the 
pitching of a tent last June ‘‘at a stra- 
tegic point.” The tent was soon crowd- 
ed by a Sabbath-school of more than 100 
in average attendance, and an evening 
congregation of equal numbers. Now 
we have there the Park Congregational 
church. Its meeting-place is still the 
tent; but the members have collected 
neatly the sum required to build a rustic 
chapel, that the church may have a home 
before winter overtakes it. 

As the result of our work for the year, 
three churches have been organized—the 
Highlands church, San Bernardino; the 
Mojave-river church and the Park 
church, Los Angeles. Mission work has 
been regularly maintained by our aid ai 
eight stations where no church is yet 
formed. Six new ministers have been 
secured for the field—-Brother J. D. 
Foster for San Bernardino, Brother 
Drummond McCunn for Calico and Dag- 
gett, Brother Elijah Cash for Westmin- 
ster, Brother F. A. Mansfield for Nation- 
al City, Brother T. D. Murphy for San 
Buenaventura and Brother C. 8. Billings 
for Los Angeles and vicinity. 

Our church in San Buenaventura, 
having lived five years without a pastor, 
has lately received fifteen new members, 
and is now building a beautiful church, to 
cost $3,000, and waits for its pastor, who 
comes to them the present month. 

Our work for this year has been con- 
fined to four of the eight counties com- 
prising the Southern California District. 
Three of the other four-—San Luis 
Obispo, Kern and Inyo—have not a single 
church or mission of our name. But 
San Luis Obispo county is growing rap- 
idly by immigration. Kern and Inyo 
have many settlements neglected by all 
denominations on account of the sparse- 
ness of their population. Unquestion- 
ably, these counties have their points of 
great need, and, therefore, should be 
occupied. But of the Home Missionary 
money alloted in April to Southern Cali- 
fornia, only $355 remain to be appropri- 
ated, and six months of the Home Mis- 
sionary year are still before us. How 
shall we fulfil our part to these neglected 
counties? and how shall our work be 
enlarged where it is already begun ? 

The connection of the Califoruia South- 
ern with the Atlantic and Pacific rail- 
roads, making the roufe transcontineatal 
—-which is promised for the coming year 
—will give new importance and new in- 
crease to San Bernardino and San Diego 
counties; will open new fields for mission 
work and enlarge old ones. We hear 
God’s call to us from every part of the 
field, and itz meaning is, more prayer, 
more faith, more grace, more sacrifice, 
more work, more salvation. 


Y. M. C. A. 


The fall and winter educational work 
of the Association will open on Saturday 
November Ist. The evening classes 
comprise Spanish, elocution, shorthand, 
book-keeping and vocal music, meeting 
twice each week in the most important 
branches. All are in charge of competent 
and experienced teachers, and no efforts 
will be spared to make this department 
of the greatest possible usefulness to the 
members. A Lyceum and Debating 
Society will meet weekly during the 
winter season. Besides these, a course 
of popular lectures will be presented; one 
each month duriog the season, by the 
best talent securable on the coast. A 
special course of scientific lectures by able 
scientists, and a special course of medical 


the leading physicians of the city will 
also be sustained, one lecture of the last- 
mentioned courses being given each week. 
A social reception, consisting of musical 
and literary exercises by the best talent 
of the city and coast, is given once each 
mouth to members and friends, and a 
social for young men only is held once 
& month in the parlors, at which pro- 
grammes of music and readings and ad- 
dresses will be presented. The gymnasium, 
baths, library, reading-room, and par- 
lors will continue, as heretofore, to be at- 
tractive features of the Assogiation work. 
The regular religious services for young 
men, together with the general services, 
will also be continued as usual. Pocket 
manuals containing full information as to 
terms and privileges of membership are 
now ready for distribution, and can be 
secured by application at the office. 

The regular business meeting of the 
Association for October will be held on 
Thursday evening the 30th inst. Reports 
of the work will be presented by the 
chairmen of the various committees, and 
Mr. McCoy will read a paper on ‘‘Asso-| 
Clation Work in Europe.’’ 


Beruin, October 19th —tThe invitation 
of the United States to the Congo Con- 


Religious intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


Rev. Dr. Barrows read a very timely 
and interesting paper before the Congre- 
gational Club last Monday. It was en- 
titled ‘‘A Meditation on Religious 
Work.’’ There were many visitors at 
the club, amongst whom were Revs. 
Hill, Tade, Taylor and Stewart. The 
subject at the Club next Monday will be 
‘*The Alternative Creed,’’ by Rev. Pro- 
fessor Benton. 


The sermon at the Firat church in this 
city, by Rev. Dr. Barrows, last Sabbath 
morning, was a deeply impressive one, on 
the theme, ‘‘The Last State of That Man 
is Worse than the First.”” The evening 
topic was ‘‘Divine Lessons in the Law of 
Nature.’’ 


At Ply mouth church Rev. T. K. No- 
ble discoursed last Sabbath morning on 
the theme, ‘‘The Biblical Incentive to 
Good Works.” It was based on the 
words, ‘‘Their works do follow them.” 
At night he concluded a course of Sab- 
bath evening lectures on ‘‘Womanhood 
and its Wisdom.” 


The pulpit at the Third church was 
filled last Sabbath by Rev. John Kim- 
ball. The pastor, Rev. Dr. Beckwith, 
— the Sabbath ministering in VWaca- 
ville. 


Rev. Herbert Macy preached in the 
Fourth church on ‘‘Christ Sending His 
Disciples into the World,” and on ‘‘Sol- 
omon’s Choice of Wisdom.” 


. There were three additions to the 
Bethauy church at the last communion. 
Last Sabbath the pastor, Rev. W. C. 
Pond, talked to the young folks on ‘‘A 
Good Soldier of Jesus Christ.’’ He ad- 
dressed the adults on ‘‘Putting on the 
Whole Armor of God.”’ 


The congregation at the Mariners’ 
church listened to two very timely topics, 
‘‘Time to Awake,’’ and ‘‘Prepare to 
Meet Thy God.” At a temperance 
meeting, held last week, many present 
signed the pledge. 

Rev. D. F. Taylor officiated at Eure- 
ka Valley last Sabbath. [nthe morning 
the subject was ‘‘The Testimony of the 
Centurion,’’ and at night “Orthodoxy 
and Heterodoxy.” 


At West Oakland, during some two 
months, Rev. W. Frear has been giving 
a course of sermons on ‘*Things of the 
Future.’’ The series was concluded last 
Sabbath morning by the consideration of 
‘*The Final State of the Unredeemed.” 
At night the theme was ‘‘God’s Picture 
of the Heart in which His Blessing Is.” 


Rev. I. F. Tobey of Park church, 
Berkeley, addressed the young people 
on ‘‘A Good Conscience.’’ His sermon 
to the adults was ‘‘The Need of the 
Spirit’s Power in the Christian’s Life.” 
At night there was a praise and Bible 
service on ‘‘The Man Christ Jesus.” 


“The Healing of the Crooked Wom- 
an’’ was the theme for the juveniles at 
the Alameda church, and ‘‘The Effect- 
iveness and Beauty of the Christian 
Life’ was the subject forthe adults, the 
pastor, Rev. O. G. May, officiating. At 
night reports from the Association were 
presented. 

Rev. ©. W. Hill of San Jose _present- 
ed the work of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society to his people last Sabbath 
worning. 

At Antioch, on Sunday last, after an 
absence of seven years therefrom, Rev. 
E. O. Tade was present, and ministered. 
His subject in the morning was ‘‘The 
Personal Presence of the Holy Spirit ”’ 
At night the theme was ‘‘The Why, 
How and When of Regeneration.’’ 


‘‘Bishop’ Warren spent a pleasant 
day at Crockett last Sabbath. By the by, 
Crockett is growing. The church is ad- 
vancing and the outlook encouraging. 
Rev. J. A. Jones is endearing himself 
to the people there, as well as to those of 
South Vallejo, who are making consider- 
able improvements in their church edifice. 
From a correspondent we learn how deep 
is the satisfaction of the friends of our 
cause at the prosperity which attends 
the work at that youthful but important 
sphere of labor, Crockett. 


The ladies of the Congregational 
church at Reno, held a harvest festival 


was a grand success. The charch was 
beautifully decorated with the various 
grains, fruits, vegetables and flowers of 
the season, most tastefully arranged. 
There was a musical and literary enter- 
tainment, followed by refreshments and a 
most enjoyable social time. It was a 
large gathering, and, in answer to the re- 
quest of many iv the audience, the festi- 
val was repeated on Friday evening, the 
10th. A full house was in attendance. 
The net proceeds were $74.30. The 
decorations were retained in place over 
Sunday for a ‘‘harvest service,’’ and the 
platform about the puipit was filled with 
a great variety of plants and flowers on 
the one side, and with delightful fruits 
and vegetables attractively arranged on 
the other. The sermon and entire ser- 
vice were most appropriate to the occa- 
sion, 

Rev. N. W. Lane has resigned the 


State Secretaryship of the Y. M.C. A., 
and accepted the call to supply the 
churches at Galt and Lodi. 


Pastor's Welcome Home” is the 
pleasing title of a newspaper article be- 
fore us. It recounts how Pastor Hitch- 
cock of Suisun was kindly treated, 
warmly welcomed, much surprised and 
considerably enriched by his appreciative 
parishioners on his recent return among 
them. 

‘‘The Knock at the Door’ was the 
subject of Rev. W. OC. Merrill’s dis- 
course in Sacramento. There was a 
Sunday-school concert at night. 

‘Christianity and Infidelity Tested by 
Their Fruits’’ was Dr. McLean’s theme 


Wednesday evening, October 8th, which | 


Rev. S. D. Belt of Woodland preach- 
ed in the morning from Heb. ii: 6: ‘*But 
without faith it is impossible to please 
him.” In the evening he took for his 
theme “‘Yesterday.’’ There was good 
attendance both morning and evening; 
the attendance at Sunday-school is in- 
creasing; also the outlook is very hope- 
ful in our Woodland church. Com. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PResBYTERIAN.— The synod of the 
Columbia met October 2d, in Seattle. 
Rev. Alex. Adair of the Presbytery of 
Idaho, the retiring Moderator, preached 
the opening sermon.——-T welve persons— 
seven by letter and five on profession— 
joined Arlington church, Riverside, on 
October 5th.——Seventeen persons were | 
received into Howard church in this city 
at the last communion. Rev. George 
R. Bird has been installed pastor of the 
Fourteenth-atreet church, Sacramento. 
Three years ago Los Angeles had 
one Presbyterian church; to-day it has 
four, and four church edifices. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN.—At the 
meeting of the Sacramento Presbytery, 
recently held, Rev. S. S. Patterson was 
elected Moderator, and Rev. E. G. Me- 
Lean Stated Clerk. Rev. Dr. Bush- 
nell, editor of Our Messenger, has re- 
ceived the unsdught but worthily be- 
stowed honor of being a nominee for 
Presidential elector on the Prohibition 
(St. John) ticket of this State. The 
new church at Visalia is in course of 
erection. Rev. N. W. Motheral of 
Hanford is assisting Rev. H. C. Culton 
in special meetings at Winters. 


Meruopist.—The corner-stone of the 
University of the Pacific has been laid. 
Dr. Stratton presided, and Drs. Dennett 
and Gibbons assisted. Rev. H. B. 
Sheldon has resigned his position as In- 
dian Agent of Round Valley. -—— The 
first session of the Idaho Conference 
was held recently, Bishop Fowler presid- 
ing. Cordial receptions and warm 
welcomes abound in Methodist circles. 
The ministers are ail now mostly at work 
in their new spheres. 


Meruopist Souru.—The last session 
of the Pacific Annual Conference is de- 
scribed as having been highly spiritual 
and delightful. A missionary recep- 
tion was given last week in the Centen- 
ary church in this city. 


EpiscopaL.—A ‘‘harvest home’”’ festi- 
val was held in the Advent church in 
this city on Sabbath, Ostober 5th. The 
Children’s Harvest Home Festival was 
held in the evening. Rev. J. B. 
Britton, although in his seventy-fifth 
year, does occasional service in Pasadena. 
The St. Peter’s Mission, San Pedro, 
is to have a new bell, a thanksgiving of- 
fering from the City Front Mission Sun- 
day-school in this city. Rev. H. S. 
Jeffreys, late of San Francisco, is now at 
mission work in Modesto and Merced. 


Association Clips, Notes, Etc. 


The minutes, proceedings and reports 
all put into the hands of the printer two 
days after the adjournment of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Moderator and Scribes, right men in 
the right place. - 


Sunday-school work on the increase in 
interest and importance. A_ whole half- 
day to be given tc it at next meeting. 


Time! time!! Over thirty undelegated 
churches, and three with delegates, not 
heard from. First church and Bethany 
of this city gave up their three minutes 
to the reports of missionary churches. 


‘*My Son John.” When the hint was 
dropped that to work and pray for the 
denomination.was like praying— 

‘* God bless me and my wife, 
My son John and his wife— 
Us four, and no more,” 
It was well and keenly put in: ‘‘If I 
have a son John, I ought to pray for 
him, and if I don’t pray for him, I ought 
not to have a son John.”’ JONES. 

On the floor of the Association were 
sixty-nine ministers, two licentiates and 
eighty-nine delegates—of whom thirty- 
eight were ladies—besides a large dele- 
gation to the Woman’s Board. 


Devotional meetings, business meet- 
ings and anniversary meetings all well 
attended from beginning to end. 

Like all the rest of the twenty-seven 
meetings, the twenty-eighth and last was 
the best. 


All churches are hereby personally 
appealed to to send their quota of four 
cents per resident member, recommended 
by the General Association, for publica- 
tion of Minutes and the Year-book, to 
Rev. H. E. Jewett, Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, in two weeks, or sooner. The 
minutes will be ready for distribution by 
the last of this month, and the printer 
will want his pay. CoMMITTEE. 


I have just learned, by a letter from 
Homer, N. Y., where 1 was for a time 
the pastor of the Congregational church, 
that Miss Mary Keep, a member of that 
church who has recently died, left a leg- 
acy in her will of $5,000 to the Ministe- 
rial Relief Fund of the General Associa- 
tion of New York State. She also made 
the American Board and the American 
Home Missionary Society joint residuary 
legatees of her property, by which they 
will probably each receive from $35,000 
to $40,000. May we not hope that some 
benevolent individuals will remember our 
fund for disabled ministers and their fam- 
ilies in a like manner as soon as our in- 
corporation shall be secured? J.C. H. 

Oakland. 


iin 


The following is from the Call: ‘*The 
city of Walla Walla, W. T., receives 
a revenue of $3,200 per annum from 
licensed gambling-houses. A ‘stud- 
horse’ license costs $100 per quarter, 
and faro tables $50 each.” Can this be 
true? Shall it continue to be true? We 
hope not. How many of the best meu 
on this coast are among the citizens of 
Walla Walla! How they need to work 


at the Firat Congregational church, Oak- 


ference will be presented to President 
Arthur in Washington in a few days. 


land, Sunday evening. 


there, and how we need to work here, 
for a better state of affairs! 


Meeting of the American Board. 


Dar Paciric: It is a long time since 
I have taken up my pen to write to you, 
but I have thought that not a few of 
your readers would be interested in some 
words concerning the meeting of the 
American Board at Cleveland, Ohio. 
To one who for the first time attends 
such a gathering these meetings have a 
peculiar interest. To sit, for the first 
time, in the presence and hearing of such 
men as President Hopkins, Secretaries 
Clark and Alden, and a score of others as 
great and good, is in itself inspiring. 
To meet day after day with missionaries, 
fresh from fields of toil, some of them 
veterans who have spent many years in 
the service of Christ; to hear them tell 
of their joy in that service, and of the 
success that, by the blessing of God, has 
followed their labors, fills one with a new 
spirit of devotion and fresh courage. 

The meeting opened on Tuesday after- 
noon, October 7th, with the reports of 
Secretaries Alden and Clark. From the 
very beginning was sounded the note of 
victory. 

One of the speakers later said that 
the American Board never came together 
to report failure, but always success and 
progress. There was much in these re- 
orts to fill every lover of our Lord’s 
iagdons with thanksgiving for the past, 
and with glad expectations for the future. 
The amount received from donations dur- 
ing the past year was over $400,000, a 
larger sum than has ever been received 
from this source during any one year in 
the history of the Board. 

This, however, includes the contribu- 
tions of the Sabbath-schools toward the 
building of the Morning Star; and this 
fact emphasizes the importance of giving 
the children opportunity to assist in the 
blessed work of sending the gospel to 
those who have never heard of the love 
of God. Is there no special enterprise 
to which the Sabbath-schools can be 
asked to contribute next year, and each 
year, that the missionary zeal, which has 
been kindled in the building of the 
Morning Star, may be kept burning. 
Must we wait until this Messenger of 
Peace shall have become too small, or 
shall have become too old for service, 
before the trumpet-call shall again .be 
heard from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
summoning the children of our land to 
lend a hand in the glorious work of 
Foreign Missions. 

The statement that $428,000 had been 
received from donations during the past 
year, and that it was the largest sum 
ever received from the same source in 
a single year, brought forth hearty 
applause from the large congregation 
assembled. This seemed like a great 
sum—four hundred thousand dollars! 
A good deal of money that, and no won- 
der we are ready to congratulate our- 
selves on having done so well. But 
there were other figures in this report 
that told the truth, also, and which had 
in them no ringing sound and elicited not 
one sound of applause, nor awakened one 
feeling of pride. The $400,000 divided 
by the 400,000 members of the Congrega- 
tional churches told the sad story that 
even this, the largest annual donation, 
only cost the average of one dollar per 
member, It was quite a fallfrom $400,- 
000 to $1. And yet even this did not 
teli the whole truth. Three-fourths of 
the amount contributed was received 
from New England, representing about 
one-half the church membership, leaving 
the remaining one-fourth to be contribut- 
ed by the churches between the Hudson 
and the Pacific, thus necessitating the 
dropping down of their average per mem- 
ber from $1 to 50 cents. But it was 


of whom there were several, to hear 
California mentioaed as one of the States, 
outside New England, giving the highest 
amouut per member, viz., 80 cents, sur- 
passing Maine and New Hampshire 10 
cents, and giving 20 cents more than any 
State in the Ohio or Mississippi valley. 
Well done, California! But is the not 
something in these figures that should 
fill us with shame, and arouse us to 
larger gifts and more earnest prayers? 

The annual survey by Secretary Clark 
was full of encouragement and hope. 
Revivals were reported in many fields, 
that in Japan especially being of great 
power. The additions to the churches 
were unusually large (2,400), and from 
every point the outlook was encourag- 
ing. 

The sermon in the evening by Presi- 
dent Chapin of Beloit was well received, 
and was often referred to by those who 
spoke at future meetings. It certainly 
was a grand effort, setting forth the 
wonderful grace of God, so that all who 
heard him could not but have enlarged 


thought and deepened feeling concern- 


ing the love and mercy of God and salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ. 

Wednéeday was the great day of the 
feast. The morning session began with 
a paper by Secretary Clark on ‘‘Self- 
Support of Native Churches.” The 
policy of the American Board, as set 
forth in this excellent paper, is to beget a 
feeling of responsibility in the churches 
in foreiga fields from the beginning, and 
to learn them to self-support as soon as 
practical. As a result of this policy, out 
ef 292 churches connected with the dif- 
ferent missions of the Board 139 are 
self-supporting. The result of this plan 
in Japan is very gratifying. Only $600 
was expended last year in the assistance 
of native churches; while, on the other 
hand, the amount contributed for benevo- 
lent purposes, by the churches, under 
the supervision of this Board, excelled 
$7,000. Atthe meeting of the General 
Conference at Osaka in May of last 
year, it appeared that out of the ninety- 
three churches connected with different 
missions, the thirteen churches reported 
as wholly self-supporting were all. con- 
nected with the American Board. 

Secretary Clark was followed by 
Secretary Alden, who read on “Foreign 
Missions the Test of Christian Charac- 


ter.” This was a heart-searching and 
soul-stirring paper. It was a great re- 


— 


justice. 


gratifying to all old Californians present, | 


sponsibility as well as a great privilege to 
hear such incisive truth spoken with such 
burning earnestness. It cut to the quick, 
and started thoughts and feelings that 
one with a conscience not wholly hard- 
ened must find difficult tv manage. I 
venture to say that no Christian, at 
least, heard that paper without being 
moved by a deep sense of regret for past 
neglect and indifference, and being filled 
with an earnest purpose to give more of 
self to the work in the 
future. No synopsis can do the paper 
You must study it for your- 
self, dear reader, carefully and prayer- 
fully. It was suggested by one of the 
speakers that the paper be read to the 
congregations in every Congregational 
church in the land. Let us hope that 
the suggestion may be carried out. 


The words spoken by Mr. Ropes in 
memory of the late Secretary Means 
were tender and eloquent, and were very 
appropriately followed by the salutatory 
of the new Secretary, Dr. Judson Smith. 
It seemed to be the general opinion that 
the mantle of the late Secretary had 
fallen on worthy shoulders, and Secretary 
Smith has reason to feel gratified be- 
cause of the reception which he received 
at the hands of the very large audience 
present when he delivered his addrese. 
At no time during the meetings was the 
applause so loud and long, as when he 
stepped forward on the platform, and 
again when he ceased speaking. 


The afternoon and evening was de- 
voted to the report of Committees; 
each report followed by one or more 
short addresses. This was an intensely 
interesting and inspiring meeting. Dr. 
Withrow opened with a stirring address 
on Secretary Alden’s paper. He was 
followed by Dr. Greene of Constanti- 
nople, who, by the way, we had the 
pleasure of hearing several times during the 
meetings, but none too often. There were 
few speakers, if any, who interested the 
audience more than he. 


Other addresses were made by Prof. 
Pratt of Hartford, Dr. Wm. Taylor of 
New York, Dr. Haydn, Dr. Hutchins, 
President Angel and others. 


Thursday morning reports were made 
by the committees on the different mis- 
sions supported by the American Board. 
The report from every field was full of 
encouragement and gladness, and ought 
surely to inspire the officers of the so- 
ciety and all contributors to the cause 
with courage and hope. There seemed 
to be one exception, the mission of 
‘*West Central Africa,’’ so dear to the 
readers of THe Pactric, because of the 
loved and much-lamented Bagster, who 
gave his life for it. A telegram was re- 
ceived by Secretary Clark to the effect 
that the mission had been driven from 
its stations in Bihe and Bailunda through 
the influence of Portuguese traders. 
And, yet, who shall say that even this 
opposition, which sums almost a calamity 
to our short sight, may not redound, by 
the providence of God, to the furtherance 
and final success of the work so auspi- 
ciously begun, and so promising up to 
this time. 

In the afternoon, at 2 o’clock, the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was ad- 
ministered. At 4:30 a children’s meet- 
ing was held in the First Congregational 
church, presided over by Rev. W. H. 
Warren of Springfield, O., and was ad- 
dressed by Captain Bray of the Morning 
Star, Secretary Alden and others. You 
may know that this meeting was a suc- 
cess, since Dr. Alden said at the last 
session on Friday morning that he hoped 
a children’s mecting would, hereafter, al- 
ways be held in connection with the 
Board’s meetings. 

At the Friday-evening meeting the 
large church was packed, many standing. 
Overflow meetings were held in this and 
on the previous evening in the First 
Presbyterian church near by. The open- 
ing address was made by President 
Hopkins. Every sentence was rich with 

recious thoughts. He was followed by 
Dr. Scudder of Chicago, who spoke of 
the mission in Japan. Following him 
came Joseph Neesima. He was well re- 
ceived and made a good impression. 

His appeal in behalf of his country 
was very earnest, and musthave touched 
every heart. Rev. Shauffler made a 
stirring address, at the close of which he 
deposited twenty silver dollars as a con- 
tribution from the Bohemian Sunday- 
school at Cleveland. Dr. Goodwin of 
Chicago made the closing speech. 

The closing meeting on Friday morn- 
ing can never be forgotten. The bit of 
*‘inside history,” revealed ‘‘without in- 
tention’’ by Secretary Alden, was very 
precious, and his earnest appeal to all 
Christians for their prayers in behalf of 
the Secretaries of the American Board 
will not be unheeded by those who heard 
it. ‘‘Pray for us by name,” he said. 
And shall we not dear friends? Among 
the long-to-be-remembered incidents of 
this annual meeting was the short ad- 
dress by young Dr. Scudder, son of Dr. 
Scudder of Chicago. He goes soon 
with his sister to Japan. It is a good 
deal for parents to give up two dear 
children to the foreign work; and yet Dr. 
Scudder said, in his address, the evening 
before, that they did so without one feel- 
ing of regret. The young man said, in 
the course of his remarks, that he had 
been born of missionary parents, had 
been fed on missionary food all his life, 
and in consequence could not help becom- 
ing a missionary. Would there not be 
more volunteers to carry the gespel to 
the heathen, if nts fed more of mis- 
Sionary food to their children? 

It was pleasant to see in those meet- 
ing the familiar faces of Dr. Hough, 
Revs. Martin Post and Prof. Amasa 
Pratt, well known to so many readers of 
Tue Paciric. But there was no repre- 
sentative direct from California present. 
Too bad! But the Board expects to go 
to San Francisco two years hence, and 
then California will be present en masse. 

S. 


Cholera is still raging in Italy, but is 
dying out in Spain. 


A large shipment of apples is beirg. 
made from this city to Australia. 


Zeger WEIGAS 
ROVAL 


LUTELY pur 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength and wholesomeness. More economica 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com 
petition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. 

Sold only in cans. Bakine PowpsrR Co 
160 Wall Street, New York. 
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“See What Cuticura Does for Me!’’ 
and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Scali- 


ed Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, 
Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous and inherited Diseases 
of the Blood, Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, 
cured by the Curicura ReEeMEpDrEs. Adsolutely 
pure and safe. Cuticura, the great Skin Cure. 50 
cts.; Cuticura Soap, an exquisit Skin Beautifier and 
only Medicinal Baby Soap, 25 cts.. and Cuticura 
Resolvent, the new Blood Purifier, $1, are sold »y 
druggists. Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 
26mch-ly 


...THE.... 


RESPONSE BOOK 


—CONTAINING THE— 


Book of Psalms and Scripture Selections 


—FOR-- 


Responsive Reading in Public Worship. 


Arranged according to the Original 
Parallelisms. 


The - tion of Pastors, Sabbath-school 
Superintendents, and Teachers, is invited to 
this book, which is intended to afford a means 
of rendering the responsive reading of the 
Psalms in Public and Social Worship, and in 
Sabbath-schools, more appropriate, more inter- 
esting, and more profitable than is possible 
without the aid which this arrangement affords. 


PRICES: 


Square, 16mo, cloth, red edges, 75c., or $60 
100 copies. 

Square, l6mo, morocco, gilt edges, $3 per 
copy. | 


Sample copy sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 


su Sutter St., San Francisco. 


Out , 350 Congregational churches in Mas- 
sachusetts, it has been ascertained that 163 
have responsive reading in some form; 65 have 
chanting; 12 have children’s sermons before 
the main discourse; 2 make use of the Mosaic 
benediction—‘‘The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee,’’ étc.; and 1 has the practice of silent 


prayer. 


Music without a Teacher 


« Let 
And 


1 play now who never played before 
ose who’ve played before now play the 
ore,” 


Noper’s Instantaneous Guide 


To the Piano and Organ, 


Which Leahisl any persons, old or young, to 
play at sight, without previous study. 1l¢ will 
teach you more music in one day than you can 
learn from a teacherina month. The Guide 
is so very simple that any child ten years old, 
‘‘*knowing its A, B, C’s””’ can learn to play a 
tune in fifteen minutes. Its very simplicity 
commend’ it to all. Every house having a 
piano or organ should have one. It will prove 
an object of interest and amusement to every 
member of the family where it. finds a place. 
We don’t expect to make you ‘‘stars,’’ 
but start you and develop your capacity. 
Thousands will find it easy to become musi- 
cians when they once get correctly started. 
This the Guide willdo at once. Its sales ex- 
tend from Maine to California, and from Can- 
ada to Mexico. Every mail brings words of 
raise forit. A lady writes: ‘‘It ought to be 
the reach of every one. Thousands would 
become interested in music who would never 
otherwise. My daughter learned to play 
in twenty-five minutes.””’ A gentleman who 
had listened for years to his wife and daughter 
without being able to strike a note himself, 
learned to play twenty tunes one Sunday while 
his family had gone to church. A lady writes: 
‘Your Guide has brought much happiness to 
my family. My husband ssys it is the best 
purchase he ever made. My children derive 
much happiness and pleasure from it.’”” I+ is 
adapted to Piano, Organ, or Melodeon. The 
best evidence of its merits are the large sales 
daily made by such leading New York hoases 
as R. H. Macy & Co., Sixth avenue and Four- 
teenth street; Ehrich Bros., Twenty-fourth 
street and Eighth avenue, and Ridley & Sons, 
Grand and Allen streets. The Guides are sold 
in handsome folio sets, with twenty (20) pieces 
of popular music, for $1. Ask your book ard 
music stores forit. If they haven’t it, make 
them order it for you, or send direct to the 
Publishers, who will send it by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Just think of it! The 
Guide and Twenty (20) Pieces of Popular Mu- 
sic for One Dollar. You would pay more thaa 
that amount to any first-class teacher for a sin- 
gle lesson. 


HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 
| 178 Broadway, New York. 
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well until they came to the bumble-bees. 
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Children’s Department. 


Bird-Talk. 


‘‘ What news, what comfort, do you bring? 
Say, gossip, say! 
As you come back with tired wing 
Adown the airy way.” 


‘So high above the trees I flew, 
High, gossips, high! 
I saw a little rift of blue, 
A lovely glimpse of sky.” 


‘¢ And is it true that storms will cease? 
True, gossips, true?” 

“Oh, yes; the winds will be at peace; 
The sun will shine on you! 


‘* So chirp and chatter, sweet and gay; 
Call, gossips, call! 
Fast comes the happy spring this way, 
Brave gossips all!” 
—Celia Thaxter in St. Nicholas. 


Mr. Thompson and the Wasp. 


BY ALLAN FORMAN. 


‘‘Buzz-z-z, buzz-z-z, buzz-z-z,’’ said 
the wasp, flying unpleasautly close to Mr. 
Thompson’s ear. ‘Buzz, buzz. I be- 
lieve that you are the same man that 
knocked down my nest a day or twoago. 
Buzz, buzz-z-z,’’ and the wasp made a 
vicious dash at Mr. Thompson’s nose. 
Poor Mr. Thompson did not understand 
him, so he was unable to deny the 
charge. 

Presently the wasp seemed tired of 
annoying him and flew away. Mr. 
Thompson had finished reading his news- 
paper, and was musing in a_half-drowsy 
fashion when it returned. This time it 
seated itself upon the arm of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s chair. 

‘‘Well, what do you want now?” Mr. 
Thompson murmured, as he watched the 
insect swaying it’s slender body up and 
down as if getting its stinger ready for 
action. 

‘‘Are you the man who knocked my 
house down?”’ 

**T?” repeated Mr. Thompson, in sur- 
rise, ‘‘No; why, I—I didn’t know you 
ad a house.”’ 

_ JT had one almost finished, and some 
one knocked it down, and now it is 80 
dry that it is almost impossible to get 
mud to build another,’’ replied the 
wasp. 

‘That is too bad,” said Mr. Thompson. 
‘‘Where is it?” 

*‘Over in the shed. Come and see it,’’ 
answered the wasp. 

Mr. Thompson says that he don’t 
know how it was done, but he suddenly 
found himself sitting on the other arm of 
the chair, looking first at himself and 
then at his new friend, and trying to 
make out which was Mr. Thompson and 
which was the wasp. 

‘‘Wait for a moment until you get used 
to it,” said the wasp good-naturedly. 

will,’’ replied Mr. Thompson. ‘‘In 
the mean time may I inquire your 
name?” 

‘Well, it’s hard to say. Some say 
that I belong to the family of Eumenide, 
but the great Linneeus saysthat both I 
and my cousin Hornet belong to the 
family Vespide. However, I notice 
that you men usually refer to me as 
‘that horrid wasp,’ so I have taken that 
name, and call myself Mr. H. Wasp, at 
your service.” 

‘*Where did you come from?’ pursued 
Mr. Thompson. 

‘*T don’t know. I guess we’ve always 
been here. The Indians have 4 legend 
that when the world was created the 
good spirit and the evil spirit divided 
control of the animals. They got along 


Both wanted them. Finally they agreed 
to divide, and the good spirit took his 
share and made honey-bees of them, 
while the evil spirit took his, and chang- 
ed them into wasps; a few who were al- 
ways from their nests remained bumble- 
bees.’’ 

‘I don’t believe that story,” said Mr. 
Thompson, who detested anything that 
he thought wasn’t true. 

‘Neither do I,” answered Mr. Wasp. 
‘‘But come on, and I|’ll show you how 
we build our houses.”’ 

They rose lightly from the chair, and 
flew side by side toward the shed where 
Mr. Wasp said his house was situated. 
On their way they paused for a moment 
at the pump, where Mr. Thompson saw a 
number of wasps industriously at work 
gathering mud out of which to build 
their houses. Each wasp was engaged 
in selecting the softest and most clayey 
portions of the mud, carefully avoiding 
the bits of gravel, which now appeared 
to Mr. Thompson to be the size of cobble- 
stones. After watching them for a few 
moments they continued their journey to 
the shed, where, under the roof, Mr. 
Thompson saw a number of pgtches of 
mud, which looked as if the children 
might have thrown them there. Mr. 
Wasp alighted near one, and Mr. Thomp- 
son followed his example. 

‘“‘Here,” said Mr. Wasp, ‘‘is my 
house. You see it is hardly completed. 
Three cells are done; there are two more 
to finish yet. My wife is at work upon 
them now. She has just gone off to get 
a spider or a fly to put in this cell before 
laying an egg and walling it up.’’ 

“‘A spider or a fly?” queried Mr. 
Thompson. 

**Yes,’’ answered Mr. Wasp. ‘We 
make these houses not for ourselves, but 
for our children. There are from two to 
six cells in each house, about half an inch 
long, and as large around as a lead-pen- 
cil. In one end of each we put two or 
three spiders or flies, which we sting so 
as not to kill, but only to stupefy them; 
then the egg is laid, and the cell is wall- 
ed up. Aftera time the egg hatches, 
and a white grub or larva makes its 
appearance. The grub lives upon the 
flies and bugs which we have stored up 
for its food until wings begin to sprout, 
when it eats its way out of the house as 
a perfect wasp.”’ 

Just at this moment Mrs. Wasp made 
her appearance, with an immense blue- 
bottle in her arms, almost as large as 


| placed carefully in the further end of the 
unfinished tube. 
**Do you live in this way?” asked Mr, 
Thompson. 
‘Oh no,’’ replied Mr. Wasp. Some 
of us live in holes in the ground, and 
some build houses for our young out of 
the same material that hornets use in 
making their nests.” 
**What is that?” inquired Mr. Thomp- 
son. 
‘*Paper, sir, paper—and made from. 
wood pulp, too,” replied Mr. Wasp. | 
**You men thought that you had made a 
great discovery when you invented a 
method of manufacturing paper from 
wood pulp. The hornets have been doing 
the same thing since the beginning. But 
I must get to work, for my house is not 
nearly finished. I’m sure you will ex- 
cuse me.” 
‘‘Certainly,” replied Mr. Thompson 
politely, preparing to return to his seat 
on the piazza. 
As he flew round the house, ‘under the 
porch, he brushed close to two of the 
boarders who were sitting there. 
‘*Here’s that horrid wasp,’’ said one, 
making a vigorous slap at him with his 
hat. 
**Shoo!”’ screamed the other. 
Mr. Thompson sank in his chair ex- 
hausted. At the same moment he heard 
a voice behind him exclaim: 
‘‘Why, Mr. Thompson, where have 
you been?’’ It was Miss Angelina. 
“Qutin the shed looking at the wasps’ 
nest,” replied Mr. Thompson, with a 
Start. 
‘*If you mean where has he been for 
the past two hours, I can certify that he 
has not stirred from that chair,” said the 
young man who had just struck at him 
with his hat. 
**As if I didn’t know where I have 
been!” aniffed Mr. Thompson, as_ he 
tramped into the house in high dudgeon. 
—Harper’s Young People. 


Follow Me. 


Some time ago, a gentleman tells us, 
he was traveling in Syria, and stopped to 
watch three shepherds who were water- 
ing their flock at a well. All the sheep 
mixed together, and to a stranger’s eye 
they appeared as one. Presently one 
shepherd arose from the well side and 
called out ‘*Men-ah!”—the Arabic word 
for ‘‘follow 

To the American’s surprise, about 
thirty sheep, separating themselves from 
the others, followed the man up the hill. 
The second shepherd cried out ‘‘Men-ah! 
Men-ah!’’ and away went the second 
flock. ‘The American was very much 
astonished at this, and seeing the third 
shepherd gathering up his crook and a 
few scattering dates that had fallen from 
the palm under which he had rested, he 
stepped up to him and said: ‘*Would 
your sheep follow me if I called them ?’’ 
The man shook his head. 

‘‘Give me your cloak and crook, and 
let me try!’ 

The shepherd did so, even taking off 
his dirty turban and twisting it around 
the American’s head, with a grin of 
amusement; and then he stood and 
watched the American call ‘*Men-ah! 
Menah!”’ until he was quite hoarse. 

The sheep stood lazily blinking at him, 
basking in the sunshine, but not one 
moved a step. | 

**Do they never follow any one but 
you ?” asked the American of the shep- 
herd. 

‘‘Only when the sheep is sick, and 
then the silly creature follows any one,’’ 
replied the shepherd. 

So the American and you and I learn 
this lesson: that if any of Christ’s sheep 
cannot hear his voice, or distinguish it 
frem the world, the flesh and the devil, 
it is because that sheep is sick. Yes, 
soul-sick, sinful, backsliding, and ob, so 
foolish! Is that what troubles you ? 
Have you got tired of prayer and Bible- 
reading, and working for Jesus? Oh, 
poor, sick soul! come back to your shep- 
herd to-day; let your prayer be this: 
‘‘Cause me to hear thy voice”; and 
when you hear it again, keep close to his 
side.— Herald of Life. 


StTaGs AND Snaits.—As to serviug the 
Lord with cold hearts and drowsy souls 
there has been too much of it; and it 
causes religion to wither. Men ride stags 
when they hunt for gain, and snails when 
they are on the road to heaven. Preach- 
ers go On see-sawing, droning and pros- 
ing, and the people fall to yawning, fold- 
ing their arms, and men say that God is 
withholding his blessing. Every slug- 
gard, when he finds himself enlisted in 
the ragged regiment, blames his luck, 
and some churches have learned the 
wicked trick. I believe that when Apol- 
lo waters, God gives the increase; and 
I have no patience with those who throw 
the blame on God, when it belongs to 
themselves.—C.. H. Spurgeon. 


Necessity knows no law. As much 
as $510,162 has already been expended 
on city schools, and the estimate for the 
next three months is $159,667, making 
the total cost for the year $668,829, 
which is $5,829 in excess of the $663,- 
000 appropriated. If the night schools 
are to be continued, the deficit will be 
much larger. A committee, in fact, has 
been appointed by the Board to ask the 
City Council for an additional $12,000. 
Under such circumstances economy, as 
urged by Commissioner Kines, is imper- 
ative, and ‘‘fancy”’ studies and quixotic 
experinrents in education, at heavy cost 
to the forgotten tax-payer, can hardly be 
tolerated. 


A Locic.—Little Florence C. 
was besieging her father to take her to 
visit her grandmother, who lived some 
miles distant. To get rid of her .im- 
portuning he said: ~‘‘It costs $10 every 
time you go to see grandma, Florence, 
and #10 don’t grow on every bush.” 
‘‘Neither do ten dmas grow on 
every bush,” answered the little girl, 
romptly, and her logic was convincing. 


following picture of two of the famous 
places of worsnip in London: 


Tabernacle and St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
very great. 
you have sat with thousands in that vast 
auditorium, or in those tiers of galleries— 
the whole structure adapted to speaking 
and hearing—where there is nothing but 
the Word of God and the power of 
sanctified speech and song, to the second, 
with its grand dome and its long-drawn 
aisles, its splendid organ and choir-service 
of white-robed men and boys, so well 
adapted to the old ceremonials, but so 
ill-adapted to the simple work of preach- 
ing; and to hear consecutively- two men 
so unlike as Spurgeon and Canon Liddon 
address two audiences so unlike as _ that 
of the Tabernacle aud Sr. Paul’s, is very 
suggestive. 
wings of the Lord’s Army in this great 
empire! 
both audiences, was the Gospel preach- 
ed; a Gospel, too, in which the two several 
classes had each its portion given it as it 
was most needed.” 


quently of the fact that no man can do 
another’s work. God does not require 
us to do the tasks set for our neighbors, 
and we should not attempt them. 
each build over against his own house 
and the wall around the city of God will 
go up, and to each worker will come the 
appropriate reward. 


undertake to transplant a large old tree, 
what a herculean work it is! 
planter must dig around it taking as 
much root as can be carried; but being 
unable to get much, a great deal must 
be left in the ground. In moving it the 
trunk is bruised and skinned. A large 
hole must be dug to put it in. 
branches must be cut back and in to en- 
able the mutilated roots to pump up 
moiture enough from the soil to keep the 
tree alive. 
die after all the labor and pains taken 
with them! 
work it costs. 
> plant one old oak than to set out five 
thousand young oaks. But how eas 
to set out emall cions, and how tia 
better they grow!—how much more 
and beautiful 
compared to the wild, scrubby ol 
What are we doing? We are attempt- 
ing to transplant ten million old trees and 
leave the cions untouched till they be- 
come old trees, 
stupendous folly of such a course? A 


Monkeys in India. 


I was married in India, I engaged 
for our honeymoon a little house—sixteen 


miles or sv from any other habitation of | 


white man. It was a wonderful place 
altogether, and while my wife went in to 
change her dress, the servants laid break- 
fast on the veranda overlooking the 
river. At the first clatter of the plates 
there began to come down from the big 
tree that overshadowed the house and 
up from the trees that grew in the ravine 
behind it, and from the cliff below it, 
from the house-roof itself, from every- 
where, a multitude of solemn monkeys. 
They came up singly and in couples and 
in families, and took their places with- 
out noise or fuss on the veranda, and sat 
there, like an audience waiting for an 
entertainment to begin. And when 
everything was ready, the breakfast all 
laid, the monkeys all seated—I went to 
call my wife. 

‘*Breaktast is ready and they are all 
waiting,’ I said. 

‘‘Who are waiting?” she asked, in 
dismay. “I thought we were going to 
be alone, and I was just going out in my 
dressing-gown. 

‘‘Never mind,” I said. The people 
about here are not very fashionably 
dressed themselves. They wear pretty 
much the same thing all the year round,” 

And so my wife came out. Imagine, 
then, her astonishment. In the middle 
of the veranda stood our breakfast-table, 
and all the rest of the space, as well as 
the railings and the steps, was covered 
with an immense company of monkeys, 
as grave as possible and as motionless as 
if they were stuffed. Only their eyes 
kept blinking and their little round ears 
kept twitching. 

Laughing heartily—at which the mon- 
keys only looked the graver—my wife 
sat down. 

‘‘Will they eat anything?’ asked se, 

‘Try them,’’ I said. 

So she picked up a biscuit and threw 
it among the company. And the result! 
Three hundred monkeys jumped up in 
the air like one, and just for an instant 
there was a riot that defies description. 
The next instant every monkey was sit- 
ting in its place as solemn and serious as 
if it never moved. Only their eyes 
winked and their ears twitched. 

My wife threw them another biscuit, 
then again the riot, and then another 
and another and another; and the fun 
grew so fast and furious, that I caught 
the infection and began to throw, too; 
first biscuits. then bread, then lumps of 
sugar, and then fruit, till the whole 
veranda went mad in scrambling and we 
ourselves seemed to have got as mad as 
the monkeys. In the excitement the 
monkeys came closer and closer, till at 
last the little ones were actually taking 
lumps of sugar from our hands, and 
plucking at my wife’s dress to attract her 
attention. 3 
But at length we had given away all 
that we had to give, and got upto go. 
The monkeys at once rose, every mon- 
key on the veranda, and, advancing 
gravely to the steps, walked, down them 
in a solemn procession old and young 
together, and dispersed for the day’s 
occupations among the trees from which 
they had emerged.— Phil. Robinson, in 
Youth's Companion. 
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To Every Man His Work. 


A writer in the Advance gives the 


contrast between Spurgeon’s 


To go from the first, where 


So far apart are two of the 


And yet, in both places, and to 


It is well for us to be reminded fre- 


Let 


Hopgis roe you 


The trans- 


The 


And yet how many of them 


But look at the amount of 
It costs more to trans- 


Symmetrical they are, 


trees! 


Cannot any one see the 


herself. This she rolled into a ball, and 


hey went.— Detroit Free Press. 1 blind man can see it. | : 


New England Primer Days. 


The free-school system was made tom- 
pulsory in 1647, but free schools existed 
many years before. Log cabins began 
the series, but palaces ended it. The 
first teachers were men stern, 
strong and orthodox. School and church 
worked together. Girls did not attend 
the public schools, nor were women em- 


ployed in them as teachers, until near 


the beginning of the present century. 
They were not educated like the boys, 
and so were not competent to mstruct. 
Indeed, the girl was of little account in 
the educational schemes of our fathers. 
She received a little attention, perhaps, 
in dame or nursery schools. She was 
well educated if she could read. To 
write, to cipher—these were accomplish- 
ments. What did not bear directly and 
obviously upon cooking food, serubbing 
floors, spinning yarn, milking cows— 
what could not be seen to have an im- 
mediate market quotability—all this was 
not practical, woaldn’t help a girl fill her 
station one whit’ more acceptably, and 
was therefore useless. She worked into 
the system every slowly, and usually in 
the face of protests. She recited to the 
master after the boys were dismissed. 
She was provided for in separate schools; 
she was permitted to attend summer 
schools with the boys, but not winter. 
And so for a long time she hung about 
the outskirts of the system. 

In separate schools for the sexes to- 
day old-time conservatism is showa. It 
has been only five or six years since 
Boston decided to give her girls the 
same opportunity to fit for college that 
her boys have had for 250 years. The 
discipline of the early schools was harsh. 
Perversity in the young was expected 
and provided for. They were theoretical- 
ly depraved, and some naturally. The 
flesh needed to be mortified. These old- 
time schools began commonly at 7 a. M., 
and closed at 5p.M., with an hour’s 
intermission. The winter hours were 8 
and 4,, Studies were few, chiefly Latin 
and Greek, in the grammar or college 
fitting schools, and reading and writing 
in the English schools. Books were 
scarce. There was the Bible every- 
where and always. There was the 
‘**Bay State Psalm Book,’’ that sounded 
the depths of poetry if it did not scale 
the heights. For more than 100 years, 
and well into the present century, the 
‘‘New England Primer,’* was the almost 
exclusive juvenile book. It was the first 
in religion, and, to many, the first and 
only book in literature, Its range was 
from a-b to the profoundest dogmas of 
theology. The sombre thought drift of 
the times is caught in a list of twelve six- 
syllable words to be spelled, five of 
which are abomination, edification, humil- 


lation, mortification, purification. The 
primer bounds in six pages from the 
alphabet to the Apostles’ Creed. The 


rhymed couplets designed to convey bits 
of advice, moral lessons, suggestive facts, 
are familiar to all. Nearly half of the 
eet is devoted to the Westminster 

atechism, whose 107 points had to be 
committed to memory by nearly all. 
The effect of this work on New England 
character was marked, if not uniform. 
The primer days may be said to have 
closed about the time of the great educa- 
tional awakening that -witnessed the 
founding of the American Institute of In- 
struction in 1830, of normal schools in 
1839, and the general quickening of 
educational life in Massachusetts and 
throughout New England, under the 
fearless leadership of Horace Mann.— 
Mr. Frank A. Hill, Principal of the 
Chelsea High School, before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction. 


An Early Writing-Paper. 


Many centuries before Christ, Numa 
left writings upon the. papyrus, whence 
our name, paper, is derived. This plant, 
which was revered as sacred by the old 
Egyptians, grows abundantly in shallow 
streams and marshes in upper Egypt and 
Syria. Bruce found it growing in the 
River Jordan, and noticed a curious fact, 
that it always presented the sharp, angu- 
lar side of its pear-shaped stem to the 
swift current. The stem is eight or ten 
feet high, two inches in diameter, and 
crowned with a fringe of hair-like leaves, 
which circle a blossom of slender spike- 
lets. Beneath the brown sheath which 
envelope the root-stalk of this dark-green 
plant lie other sheaths which are very 
transparent. These, when split into thin 
leaves and dried in the sun, were glued 
together, and formed the roll of papyrus, 
on which many of the ancient writings 
have come down to us. This paper was 
both flexible and durable. Specimens 
from Pompeii can be seen in the museum 
at Naples. In the fifth century papyrus 
paper, of which many varieties existed, 
was largely manufactured at Alexandria, 
and ranked high in the commerce of 
nations. Its use continued until about 
peg or eight centuries ago.—St, Nich- 
olas. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL Finps GREECE.— 
There is something so unpractical in the 
Greek laws on the subject of excava- 
tron and exportation of antique objects 
that is to be hoped that the shrewd com- 
mon senee of the people will ere long see 
their impolicy. Excavation without 
permission from the Government, even on 
one’s own land, is punishable, and the 
Government practically confiscates the 
find when the finders are feeble, and 
levies a tax of half the value when they 
are not. Everything, therefore, is done 
in secret, and exportation by contraband 
is the only possible manner of profiting by 
one’s good fortune. The peasant who 
finds an antique site carfully conceals it; 
and the objects he finds, instead of en- 
abling the archeologist to classify the 
antiquities by reference to their proven- 
ance, are sold to some one who removes 
them from the country, and so all clue is 
lost to their true archzological position. 
—Century. 


Dr. Bethune, on being introduced toa 


thin Baptist minister, said, ‘‘Shrank in 
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Standard Type- Writer, 
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A Machine to do the Work of the Pen. 


It writes by the depression of keys, and the) 
operation is so simple any one can write with it. 
It does the work of two or three penmen, and) 
much more neatly and legibly. It is therefore 
the CHEAPestT CLERK a business man can hire. 
It gives relief from all physical tronbles en- 
gendered by the pen. 
Is used by the blind and _ partially paralyzed. 
It saves the eye and quickens the brain. Its 
manipulation aids the process of composition. 
It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 
It is strong and simple, and not liable to get 
out of order. 
0S Write for Circulars or call and examine 
the machines. G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


539 MARKET STREET, San Francisco. 


WORLD 


A New Book for Singing Classes, In-«- 
stitutes and Conventions. 


By Gero. F. Root & C. C. CAse. 


CONTAINS 
The finest Elementary Lessons, bothin nme and 
grading, that baveever appeared in any book. 
The Best of simple Part Songs, Tunes and An- 
thems with beautiful Glees and Secular Choruses, « 
crowned by the brilliant ** Italia.”’ 
Effective Music for Class and Concert Work, from 
that which *“*sings itself,’’ up to Gounod’s ** Un- 
fuld Ye Portals.”’ 
Take the book all in all and it is one that will make 


oene teaching a pleasure aud delight to Teachers and 
upils. 

Price. @0cts, each by mail. postpaid; $6.00 
a dozen by express, not prepaid. Specimen 
Pages Free. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pore Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and Peals. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Chimes and Bells for Churches 
Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 
sent fre. HENRY Mc- 

"SHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Church, School, Fire-Alarm, fine-toned, low- 
priced, warranted. Catalogue, with 1,500 testi- 
monia!s, prices, etc., sent free. 

JAMES LINFORTH, 
(Successor to Linforth, Rice, & Co.) 
23 Main St., nr. Market, San Francisco, Cal. 
Gen. Agent for Pacific Coast. 


Weed & K ingwell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 8r., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

0S” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


OUR BABY 


contain no starch. The best and most nutritious 


or sickness for 
EADY DIGESTED, free from 


the best diet for 
DYSPEPTICS 
andINVALIDs,is 


INFANTS, and 
starch andr 


uires no cooking. 
Recommended by Physicians. 
Highly beneficial to Nu 


Methers as a drink. Price 
and 75cents. By all druggists. 
d for k on the Treatment of Uhildren, free. 
‘*Easily digested and nutritious.“—G.W. Bailey, 
MH. D., liz eth, N. J. 
Find it all that could be desired.""— W.W. Reid, 
, Kansas. 
“‘No hesitancy in ye ay it superior to any- 
thing extant. '—Z. 3. Coburn, M. D.. Troy, N. Y. 
Will be sent by mail on receipt of price in stamps. 
HORLICK’S FOOD CO., Racine, Wis. 
Use Day Extract oF MALT 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF Homaoparny 
125 Turk Street, - Francige, 


Office Hours: lto4 p.m. Us 
at 9a. M. and 7 P.M. ually at home 
apr13-tf 


BARTLING. HENRY KIMBAry 
BARTLING & KIMBALJ, 
Book Binders, Paper Ru lers, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 505 Olay Street, - 8S. W. cor. Sansome. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Music, Magazines, &c., Bound in any Stvle 
15mar-lyr 


MARKET ST., - 


— 


HOME 
COFFEE AND LUNCH 


509 MONTCOMERY 


Conducted by ladies exclusively. 
Cooking a Specialty. 


Domestie 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart. Miss Sallie E. Palme, 


Ice-Cream for Sunday-school Festiva, 
Church Socials, etc., etc., on shortest notice. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 


Dentist 


Has removed to 


PHELAN’S BUILDING: 


Rooms 30 and 32, 
- SAN FRANCISCO. CAL 


< 
+. 
~_* 


SHEET MUSIC FREE 


uy fifteen bars of Debbins’ Electric ~y o! 
any grocer; cut from each ies the picture of Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with fu): 

- name and address, and we will send you, free of ai! 
expense, your own selection from the foliowing 
_ list of Sheet Music, to the value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 


following prices : 

| INSTRUMENTAL. Prices 

_ Artiet’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op. 316, Strauss 175 

_ Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou Jamais,) Waldteufel 15 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 75 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, . « 8 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanciers,) . «. DAlbert 
Sirens Walt . . Waldteu/fel y 
atinitza, Potpourri, . . Suppe 1 00 
Mascotte, Potpourri, - « « dudran iow 


e « Verdi 
op. 93, Wilson 60 
op.68,Lange 6” 


- Sullivan 
« Audran 


Night on the Water,Idyl, . 
Kustling Leaves, 
VOcAL. 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn,) 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . 


When I am Near Thee, (English and German wee Abt # 
Who’s at my Window, « « « Osborne 
Lost Chord, . . . Sullivan 40 
My Dearest Heart, © « « Sullivan 85 
Life’s Best Hopes, . =. Mf@ininger 
Requited Love, (4 part Song,) . Archer %% 
Sleep while the Soft Evening Breezes,(4 part Bishop 85 
In the Gloaming,. -« arrison 
Only be True, . ° . Vickers 
Under the Eaves, . e« e e Winner 
Lunch Cadets, . Sousc 85 


Pf the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your name and ress. if in excess 


of $l, postage stamps ma 
Ve this libera 


be enclosed for such excess. 
offer because we desire to 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 

ve Dobbins’ Electric a trial long enough 

now just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the s0ep for years, we shall be repaid. 
If they only use the fifteen,ba tting the dollar's 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought c! 
all presto music can only be got of us. See 
that our name is on each wrapper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Any lady 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Foxy, 
can select music to the amount of 64.50. ThisSvary 

proves with age, and you are not asked to buy & 
ess article, but one you use ony week. 

116 S. Feurth Si. 
Philadelphia. 
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LUCRAGIN & 
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ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter & Builder. 


_ OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 


30 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
| 21nov-lyr 


stock for scratches, cu bruises, Any 
in the State or VU. 8S, ishing to try this powder, and y: 
will ve 


J 


Originators of 


os. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


| 
| COWEN, PORTER & CO., 


Funeral Directors. 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
| (Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


the Parlor and. Receivine 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10o0ctrtf, 


. The sweet gum taken from the tree of the 
Southern swamps Contains a stimulating expectorant pring iple 
which loosens the phiegm, and cuts the false membrane, re- 
licving the early morning cough in Consumption, curing 
Coughs, ¢ reup, and Whooping Cough. This, combined with 
tee mucilayinous healing and flesh producing principle in the 


Piant of the old field. presents in Taylor's Chero- 
hee Remedy of Sweet Gum and Muallein, the finest 

remedy for Coughs, Croup, Whooping Congh, 
Colds, and Consumptior. Por toll information send eet. 
stamp ter "Taylor's Riddle Book™ for the wellfare of home 


chiouteft the little ones 
WALTER A. TAYLOR, Atlanta, Ga. 
Octl-eow-26t 


JOHN SKINKER. 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 


Various brands—never 


256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


orner of Webb, - 


ON. GRAY & C0. 


Undertakers. 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Connected ty Telephone with all the 
American District 
offices. 

Embalming and Preparing 

| 

_ Bodies for Shipment 

| a Specialty. 


elegraph Company’s 


—aNnD— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp. Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 


the wetting, I see!” 


Proof and Submarine. lyr | 


CHASE & CO. 


- Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


EIA 


AND 


CRAIN 


AT OLD | TAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET- 
San Franciwoo. 
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Metal Castings, 
National Washing Powder. 
| ‘This compound saves labor, time, Zoap, Fuel ana 
3 | is almmost done away with. This 
| re | Cleanser to be should be given two or three 
| | fal trials, and try the old method. ‘The best of 
powder in the of public, Invaluabie for 
cleaning Paint Aoors, blankets, harness, etc. Far- 
mers try it on orchards for dores, on sheep for sca), on 
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And then more stately and calm it grew, 


hospitality of his patients. 


\VEDNESDAY, OcTOBER 22, 1884. 


Tne Paciric: San FRANotIsco, CAL. 
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Miscellany. 


The River. 


e Earth-mother hid it away at first, 
snd cherished, and made it strong; 
‘on sent it into the great hot world 
snd, bidding it flow along, 
ave it lessons in usefulness, 

And taught ita pleasant song. 


go it sped away through a self-made path 
Over the mountain slope. 
snd rested not In its rocky bed, 
But, cager and brave through hope, 
it hurried forth; for it purposed well 
With the thirst of the earth to cope. 


It kissed into life as it went along 
Bracken and flower and fern; 

It stole so secretly under the green 
That the eyes could scarce discern, 
put the living things beside it blessed 

The touch of the merry ‘“burn.’’ 


It was so happy that, presently, 
Hearing its cheery trill, . 
There came to deepen and broaden it 
Many another rill; 
ind the meeting and mingling waters made 
: 4 River below the hill. 


The wen beside it planted their towns 
4nd drank of its waters clear, 
\nd the villages crept through the trees to be 
~ To the life-giving River near; 
{nd children came to play on its banks, 
~ 4nd old men beheld it dear. 


(t cleansed the cities, and worked their mills, 
And safely it kept afloat, 

For the growing needs of a multitude, 
Many a food-filled boat; 

And the generous River of blessings gave 
“0 many to heed or note. 


As a heart at peace can be; 
Quiet, and gladdened with memories, 
It met the expectant sea, 
And flowed, as a good life flows through 
Time 
To the main of Eternity. 
— Marianne Farningham. 


Total Abstinence in the Medical Pro- 
fession. 


You are doubtless prepared to hear that 
| recommend you to become total abstain- 
ers. I must, however, give you reasons. 
In the first place, it is quite evident 
that as long as a man is a total abstainer 
from alcoholic stimulants he is in no 
danger from them. Secondly, the tee- 
totaler is in no danger from the would-be 
When asked 
frst he has his answer ready, and he is 
not likely to be bothered again. He _is/ 


also safe from the temptation to refresh | 


himself either after or. before fatigue. 
When a man is an abstainer, and feels 
that aleoholics must not enter into his 
calculations, it is wonderful how little 
he thinks of them or cares for them. For 
myself, I never know what it is to wish 
for a glass of wine or beer, or anything 
stronger than tea or coffee. But I know 
well how to enjoy a drink of cold water; 
{know what a refresher it is. With re- 
gard to the possible help to be got from 
stimulants towards doing hard work, I 
may quote Dr. Andrew Clark, who looks 
upon the idea as a delusion. He calls 
alcohol not a helper, but hinderer to work, 
and says that if a man is wise, the more 
busy he gets the less stimulant he takes. 
The apparent refreshing action of alcohol 
taken after fatigue is attributed by some 
to a paralyzing action on sensation. In 
other words, the man is quite.as tired as 
ever, but he does not feel it. If, there- 
fore, under such deceitful influence he 
should attempt more work, he is running 
into great danger of a breakdown alto- 
gether. The total abstainer, on the 
other hand, feels exactly as he is, and 
therefore knows what he is fit for; and, 
as has been abundantly proved by experi- 
ment, he is actually more capable of 
work than the other. I shall not trouble 
you with further enumeration of advan- 
tages or disadvantages, but shall simply 
ask you, for your own sakes, to study 
the subject in all its aspects. And, above 
all things, Ladvise you to give a trial to 
abstinence. It can do you no harm. No 
one ever got harm by it; and if you give 
it a fair trial, I am sure you will like it, 
an will find it a blessing in the long 
ran.— Address to Edinburgh School of 


VM. dicine. 


of the National 
Reform Association. 


Convention Prison 


_ A Convention of the National Prison Re- 
‘orm Association was recently held at 
yaratoga, New York. Hon. Rutherford 
B. Hayes, ex President, is the Presi- 
dent of this Association, and presided 
over the Convention. The Association 
includes the wardens, chaplains and other 
otieers of prisons, and- philanthropists in 
all‘parts of the country, who are actively 
‘igaged in promoting the improvement 
ot prisons and their discipline. From 
‘eports which have come to us we learn 
that the sessions of the Convention be- 
Zan on the Sabbath, with a sermon, in the 
worning, by Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
In the evening, addresses were made by 
Rev, Dra. Wayland, Prime and Byers. 
The theme of the day was ‘‘Christianity 
and the Criminal.” | 
_ Prof. Wayland, of Yale College Law 
Sehool, read a paper on the ‘‘Pardoning 
Power,” asking where it shall be lodged 
aud how it shali be exercised. The re- 
sult of his examination was that it should 
Lot be left in the hands of any one man, 
“Owever good a man he may be, but that 
‘every State there should be a court of 
Pardons, the Governor in all cases being 
Sue of the judges. | 

be sentiment of the Association was 
very decidedly pronounced on the effect 
f publishing in the newspapers of the 
ay the details of crime, interviews with 
Criminals, reports of executions, and in 
“eneral all such accounts as inflame the 
‘Nagination and make the publie familiar 
with tales of lust and blood. Officers of 
Prisons stated that daily papers are pro- 
‘vited from the hands of prisoners on 
‘tcount of these details, while weekly 
Papers that cannot go into such minute 
Particulars are permitted. Earnest ap- 
” ‘ were made to publishers to make a 

‘rm in their newspapers in this matter. 
‘was held that one of the most fruitful 


and criminal literature, by which the 
country is flooded and the young are cor- 
rupted. 

_ Warden Brush of Sing Sing opened the 
discussion on the subject of **Punishing 
Convicts for Breach of Rules in Prison.” 
He has 1,500 prisoners in charge. He 
said he would do everything to avoid the 
necessity of punishment, and would so 
care for the prisoners that they would 
have a contented spirit. He would prove 
to them that obedience is their best 
course. Punishment should be so severe 
as to make the prisoners fear it. He 
would also deprive them of privileges, 
such as writing letters, reading news- 
papers and especially of the use of tobac- 
co, this weed being allowed to all who 
want it, and as much as they wish. He 
added : 

‘“‘My experience is that punishment 
Should be inflicted by one man not di- 
rectly in contact with the prisoners, and 
not the highest oflicer in the prison. It 
is possible to make wild beasts of men so 
that you will have to chain them, but it 
is not necessary. One cause, greater 
than any other, that leads to prison is 
disobedience in the family. Sometime in 
life every one must learn to obey, and 
when I hear a child say toa parent ‘1 
won't’ when told to do something, I see 
@ candidate for prison.’’ 

Mr Brockway of the Elmira Reforma- 
tory spoke of ‘‘Incorrigible Criminals,” 
whom he divided into three classes—pro- 
fessional, hereditary and brutes. Mr. 
Maclaury of Joliet Prison had come to 
the conclusion that out of every hundred 
prisoners 4() were incorrigible and would 
certainly go back to crime when dis- 
charged, 35 would probably do so, and 
only 25 would probabiy be reformed. 
Other officers of prisons concurred gener- 
ally in this opinion. 

K. R. Highton, Commissioner for the 
State of California on Prisons and Re- 
formatories, and chairman of the ‘‘Prison 
Reform Committee,’ submitted a paper 
on the ‘‘System of Indefinite Sentences.’’ 
The paper was carefully prepared and 
showed a thorough understanding of the 
whole system of prison management and 
discipline. | 


A Visit to Mr. Gladstone’s Parish 
Church. 


BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


/ 


During a recent stay of two days in 
Chesetre, England, I took a ‘‘fly” and 
drove out to Hawarden Castle, the 
country home of Mr. Gladstone. It is 
an ancient estate, beautifully wooded, 
here and there artistically thinned by 
the sturdy strokes of the Premier’s re- 
nowned ax. But what interested me 
most was a visit to the little parish 
church where the great statesman wor- 
ships, and where his son Stephen had 
been the rector for seventeen years. 
Mr. Gladstone himself often “reads the 
lessons” on Sundays. Whenever he is 
at Hawarden Castle, he walks every 
morning in the week to the little church, 
where at eight o’clock there is held a 
daily morning service. Although a 
stupendous empire is on his hands, he 
finds time to go daily to church and 
worship. What a model for American 
statesmen! 

The church-is a venerable little struc- 
ture, utterly unpretentious. But the 
apirit of worship is everywhere evident. 
One of the ‘‘notices” in the porch so im- 
pressed me that I subjoin a transcript. 


‘fON YOUR WAY TO CHURCH. 


‘On your way to the Lord’s house be 
thoughtful, be silent; or say but little, 
and that little good. Speak not of other 
men’s faults; think of your own, for you 
are .going to ask forgiveness. Never 
stay outside; go in at once; time spent 
inside should be precious. : 


**IN CHURCH. 


‘*Kneel down very humbly, and pray. 
Spend the time that remains in prayers; 
remember the awful presence into which 
you have come. Do not look about to 
see who are coming in, nor for any other 
cause. It matters nothing to you what 
others are doing; attend to yourself. 
Fasten your thoughts firmly on the holy 
service. Do not miss one word; this 
needs a severe struggle; you have no 
time for vain thoughts. The blessed 
Spirit will strengthen you if you per- 
severe. 

**APTER CHURCH. 


‘‘Remain kneeling, and pray. Be 
intent; speak to no one till you are out- 
side, The church is God’s house, even 
when prayer is over. Be quiet and 
thoughtful as you go through the church- 
yard, 

‘‘ON YOUR WAY HOME. 

‘*Be careful of your talk, or the world 
will soon slip back into your heart. Re- 
member where you have been, and what 
you have done. Resolve and try to live 
a better life.’’ 

Is there no hint in the above for 
American worshipers?—S.S. Times. 


— 


Vital 


Mechanical fulness is one thing, vital 
fulness is another. Fill a pitcher with 
milk, this evening, and to-morrow moru- 
ing the pitcher will be full. Fill a babe 

uite full with milk this morning and be- 
ore to-morrow morning, the babe will 
want more. All vital fulness demands a 
constant supply. The trees of the Lord 
are full of sap,—not only sap enough for 
the roots and trunk, but for the bark, 
the twig, the branch, and the topmost 
bud or leaf So with us. The trees of 
the Lord are full of sap, but to be full of 
sap they must draw every day from the 
Heaven above and the earth beneath, 
and they must never interrupt the draw- 
ing. There must be a dependence that is 
perp®tual—never interrupted. The mo- 


| ment the cedac of Lebanon felt that it 


was so strong that it could do without 
rain, the sun, and the soil—that it could 
live on its own power and glory—it 
would soon cease to be full of sap.— Will- 
iam Arthur. 


“urces of vice and crime is the seductive | 


The King’s Ear. 


In a private letter of Mr. Spurgeon to 
an American friend we recently read 
these words: ‘‘Do not forget to pray for 
me whenever you have the King’s ear.” 

It is a high honor and a gracious priv- 
ilege to have the ear of the King of 
Kings. There are those who, by their 
holy obedience and submission to the di- 
vine will, enjoy the most confidential fel- 
lowship with the Lord; those who so 
abide in him and have his word abiding 
in them that they ask what they will, 
and it isdone for them. Such never ask 
amiss, to presume on their intimacy with 
the Lord. It is those who have the ear 
to hear what the Spirit says to them, who 
have the ear of the King to ask what 
they will. Of Luther it used to be said, 
‘There goes a man who can have any- 
thing he likes of God.” — Texas Press. 


AN Error.—One of the errors 
which enter into the dreams of these 
times is this: Tbat large possessions bring 
large satisfaction, and that, too, without 
reference to other considerations. Men 
forget that happiness does not take root 
in people’s clothes, but in their hearts; 
it does not depend upon the house’ a 
man lives in one-half as much as upon 
the subjective qualities of the man who 
lives there. It is said that Alexander 
was unhappy with the subjugated world 
at his feet, not because he lacked posses- 
sions, for the nations hastened to pour 
their tribute into his treasury, but be- 
cause he lacked humility. A man can- 
not be happy who has an ambition like 
Lucifer’s. Some hearts cannot be hap- 
py, no matter where they live nor in 
what splendor they luxuriate. Under 
this fact there is a deep philorophy. ‘‘A 
good name is rather to be chosea than 
great riches,” and one reason for this is 
that it brings more peace and comfort 
than riches bring. The reason for this 
is that a good name implies a good char- 
acter. Acheat is only the temporary 
subterfuge of the hypocrite; it is not 
long before the mask is torn aside and 
the true character is revealed. 


PracticaL CuristTianiry. — ‘‘What 
good does your religion do you?’’ de- 
manded a furious carter, whose cart had 
got into collision with a neighbor’s in one 
of the narrow streets. ‘‘I will tell you 
one good thing it does me,’’ was the 
reply of the Christian carter, who took 
calmly the flourishing and cracking of the 
angry man’s whip; ‘‘before I was con- 
verted I needed a new whip every year, 
but 1 was turned to the Saviour seven 
years ago; one whip has served me all 
the time, and it is as good as ever.’’ 
That is practical Christianity; it even 
goes into a carters whip. If there is 
one fact or doctrine, or promise in the 
Bible which has produced no _ practical 
effect upon your temper or conduct, be 
assured that you do not truly believe it. 


Catro, October 19th.—The Mudir of 
Dongola, the agent at Ambukol, and the 
Governor of Mirawen confirm the report- 
ed murder of Colonel Steward by the 
Arabs. General Wolseley has ordered 
the Mudir to proceed to Mirawen with a 
strong force to rescue the prisoners said 
to be in the hands of the Arabs. The 
steamer Nasifkheir, forming part of the 
Nile Expedition, bas arrived at Dongola. 
No British advance in force for the relief 
r Khartoum will be made until Novem- 

er. 


Love is the foundation of all obedience. 
Without it morality degenerates into 
mere casuistry. Love is the foundation 
of all knowledge. Without it religion 
degenerates into a chattering about Moses 
and doctrines and theories—a thing that 
will neither kill nor make alive, that 
never gave life to a single soul, or bless- 
ing to a single heart, and never put 
strength into any hand in the conflict and 
strife of daily life.—Alerander Maclar- 
en. 


Lately in Boston a great crowd follow- 
ed a dog, whose eccentric ways led them 
to believe he was mad. He was chased 
by the crowd and killed. Then they 
learned that he was the victim of blind- 
ness and not madness. ‘This is the trou- 
ble with some who are accounted here- 
tics. They are blind, and instead of be- 
ing mercifully guided they are hounded 
to death.— Ex, 


In the Word of God alone are the 
promises that never fail, hopes that never 
disappoint. Here is that upon which we 
can learn, when friends are gone, when 
health fades, and ‘when the last mile- 
stone of our earthly journey is past, and 
when death and judgment in all their 


appalling realities are close at hand,— 
G. Everard. 


The Christian shines unconsciously — 
as the jewel sporkles, as the bird sings. 
Self-forgetfulness is the first siga that we 
are doiog work for the God above us. A 
life in which the will of the Father is all 
in all will accomplish good on the right 
hand and on the left, and keep no record. 


‘*Charles,” said a young lady to her 
lover, ‘“‘there is nothing interesting in 
the paper to-day, is there, dear?’’ No, 
love, but I hope there will be, one day, 
when we both shall be interested.” The 
lady blushed, and said, of course, ‘‘ For 
shame, Charles.” 


Anatomy is more important than 
Latin or mathematies combined at the 
Edinburgh University, $16,000 being 
paid as annual salary to its Professor 
against $7,500 allowed to the Profersor 
of either of the other branches. 


Lonvon, October 21th.—The Times 
says: Russia has not only driven Ameri- 
can petroleum from Russia, but also has 
been selling crude oil to Austrian refiners, 
and making a determined effort to obtain 
a foothold in Eastern Germania. 


Brown University so far believes in 
the cultivation of athletics that a propo- 
sition is on foot among the Alumni, with 
the sanction of the corporation, to build 
and equip a first-class gymnasium at an 
expense of $80,000. 


The probable identification, by Cap- 
tain Conder, of a rocky tomb near Jerusa- 
lem, with the ‘‘sepulcher of Joseph,” in 
which our Lord was buried, is of great 
interest to all students of the Bible. The 
present so-called ‘‘Holy Sepulcher” was 
certainly within the walls m our Lord’s 
days. It is an old Jewish tomb which 
the Patriarch discovered in Constantine’s 
days, and without more ado announced 
as the tomb of Christ. His reasons for 
believing that the site of Calvary and of 
the Holy Sepulcher have been identified 
at last, Captain Conder expounds as 
follows: ‘‘(1) Some years ago a tra- 
dition was discovered among old Spanish 
Jews, long resident of Jerusalem, as to 
the locality »f the old plaze of execution; 
(2) Jewish writers of the second century 
describe the ‘house of stoning,’ and the 
description tallies with the spot indicat- 
ed; (3) Christian tradition places the 
stoning of Stephen in the same locality; 
(4) Mohammedan tradition holds the 
spot unlucky, and the abode of ghouls; 
(5) quite recently a tomb has been dis- 
covered standing along close by (there 
are few solitary tombs in Palestine, care 
ful search shows this to be the only tomb 
‘nigh’ to the spot);(6) the tomb differs 
from the oldest type of Hebrew tombs. 
They were bored straight into the rock 
horizontally, and the corpse was pushed 
in head foremost. Gree® influence, not 
long before Christ, introduced shelf 
tombs, where an angel could have have 
sat, one at the head, another at the feet. 
This tomb is one of these. They went 
out of use soon after Christ’s time. 
Joseph’s tomb was new.’ Captain 
Conder refuses to draw any assured con- 
clusion as yet.—Christian Advocate. 


Paris, October 18th.—It is stated the 
French Government is negotiating with 
the owners of several large English 
steamships with the object of chartering 
vessels to convey troups to China. 


Gladstone hus issued a circular, notify- 
ing his supporters to attend the opening 
of Parliament, as he proposes, at the ear- 
liest moment, to submit important busi- 
ness for the consideration of that body. 


AKTNA SPRINGS. 


To the highly curative properties of these 
waters and the charms of the place is added an 
elegant and capacious Swimming Bath. 

These waters purify the blood, refresh, re- 
new and restore the whole system. 

They cure Rheumatism, Sciatica, Dyspepsia, 
Erysipelas, Kidney and Liver Diseases, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Paralysis and Pulmonary Complaints 
in the early stages. 

These Waters are a specific in cases of 
Malaria, Chill and Ague Fever. 

They afford magical relief in cases of Ner- 
vousness, Sleeplessness and General Debility. 

Visitors leave San Francisco at 8 a. m. for St. 
Helena, thence by daily stage (Sundays except- 
ed), arriving at the Aitnas at 5 Pp. m. 

For pamphlet containing analysis and cures, 
address WM. BURNELL, Sup’t, or WM. H. 
LIDELL, Proprietor, Lidell P. O., Napa Co., 
Cal. may216m 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
—:HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 
price-list. 


THE GREAT INSTRUCTION BOOK! 
Richardson’s 


NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


This wonderful book continues to sell im- 
mensely, an@ among others of fine quality may 
fairly be termed the LEapEr, having had more 
years of continued large sales, having been re- 
peatedly corrected until it may be said to be 
literally without fault, having been enlarged 
and improved where possible, having been for 
years and years the favorite of eminent teachers 
who have used it, and having been most profit- 
able to the publishers and to the widow of the 
compiler, the copyright alone amounting to 
more than $90,000. 


PRICE OF 


RicHarpson’s New MeEtTsop ror tHE PIANo- 
FORTE 


$3.00 


Mailed, post free, for above price. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., 


BOSTON 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Ministers’ and Te 


Parlor Bible is im- 
from 


Maps. Poetry, Music 
’ s,and Jewi: 
ete. ‘Superio 


om 
on of = 
s3d ome copyof 

New Testament 
for $4.@02 Other Bibles, 
with less matter, sell for $15. 


FREE. 
Q.5. & 190 -- Chigaro. 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf a 


Walehes Cleaned, $1.00 


> 


Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


AGENT for Blanchard Liquid Foods. Miss 
E. M. Domett, 314 Ellis St., San Francisco. 
| Orders promptly filled. 


Tnov-ly 


GREAT COMBINATION. 


_ THE PACIFIC 


Demorest's lustrated 
Monthly Magazine 


BOTH PUBLICATIONS, ONE YEAR, 


——FoR—— 


$4.00, (FOUR DOLLARS.) 


_— 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY is justly entitled 
the World’s Model Magazine. The Largest in 
Form, the Largest in Circulation. and the best 
TWO Dollar Family Magazineissued. 1884 will 
be the Twentieth year of its publication; it is 
now improved so extensively as to place it in 
the front rank of Family Periodicals, and equal 
to any magazine. It contains 64 pages, large 
guarto, & x 11% inches, elegantly printed on 
tinted paper, fully illustrated, each number 
having steel engravings. oil picture, or art 
subjects, published by W. Jennings Demorest, 
New York. and by special agreement combined 
with the Pacrric at $4.00 per year. 495. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS 


26gand 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Domestic & Church Uses 


Made up in the highest art by the La Farce 
DECORATIVE Company of New York. The 
leading authority of the United 
States on Decorative Art. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
_: A SPECIALTY. 


Samples on exhibition at our store. 
see them. 


IMITATION STAINED GLASS 


The best manufactured in the world. 


Suitable for all purposes, and any one can ap- 
ply it. A full stock of varied de- 
signs constantly on hand. 


WALL PAPERS. 


DECORATIONS 
IN ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Call and 


Lincrusta Walton, the new and imperish- 
able Wall Decoration. 

Frescoing and ali kinds of interior Decor- 
ating done in an Artistic Manner by Skilled 
Artists. 


WINDOW SHADES, 
CORNICE POLES AND FITTINGS. 


0SG"Samples mailed to any address upon ap- 
plication. 


GEO. W. CLARK & CO., 


645 & 647 MARKET STREET. 


Established Over Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN2FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 


General Agent fcr the 

Florence, 
W hite, 

New Home, 

Peerless, 

Weed, (improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILE. 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 
General Agent. 


Rubber Hose, 


Carden Hose. 


Gf ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best. 
THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
julyi8-tt 


The California 


FURNITURE 


Mannfactiring Company 


Invite the Public to Visit Thei’ 


WAREROOMS, 


220 to 226 Bush St. 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


New Goods 


WHICH CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


Art Furniture 


Ever Shown on this Coast 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 
Beauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can Cratify their Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply their Wants’! 


THE CAL. FURNITURE MFG C0. 


220 to 226 Bush Street 
p-aug16-tf 


LADIES, 
PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY! 


Belding Bros.& Co. s 
Spool, Skein, Knitting 
and Embroidery 


! 


0S” The only silk manufactured on this 
coast. Strong, smooth and brilliant in color 
None better. 


Carlson & Currier 


585 MARKET STREET. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


LADIES 


Who are tired of Calicoes that fade in sunshine > 
or washing will find the 
RICHMOND PINKS, 
PURPLES, “GRAYS,” AND 
“QUAKER STY 
rfectly fast and reliable. If you want an 
onest print, try them. Made in great variety, 


spt24-i3t 


C. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANOISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
439 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San Francisco. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID,........ $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DECEMBER 31ST, 1888, 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 
CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Sect’y. Pres't. 
W. J. Diners Grant I, 


Taggart & Dingee 


(Successors to Woodward & Taggart) 


Real Estate Agents 


Anp GENERAL AUOTIONEERS. 


J.0. Eldridge, - - Auctioneer 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
ST., OAKLAND. 

Particular attention given to the sale of Real 

Estate in all parts of the city, including regi- 

}dence and business Also, special 


attention given to the of coun real 
tate, lands, ete, “7 


San§Francisco Office: Easton & ELDRIDG, 
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